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By Avexy MacA.rine. Illustrated. Post Svo, cloth, or- 
namental, $1.50, 


THE UNCLE OF AN ANGEL, 
And Other Stories, By Tuomas A. Janvier, author of “* The 
Aztec Treasure-House,”’ etc. Illustrated. Post vo, cloth, 
$1.25. 


TALES OF TWO COUNTRIES. 


By Auexanper Kixtianp. Translated by Wuuisam An- 


cuer. An Introduction by H. H. Bovesen. With Por- 
trait. 16mo, cloth, ornamental, $1.00. 
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Fourtu Eprrion or Dr. GLADDEN’S 


WHO WROTE THE ‘BIBLE ? 
A Book for the People. $1.25. 


“This little volume is admirably adapted to the purposes 
for which it is written. We have frequently received 
letters from correspondents who desire us to tell them how 
they can obtain in the least possible compass a brief state- 
ment of the results of the Higher Criticism as applied to the 
Seriptures. We do not know where the layman and the Sun- 
day-school teacher will find such results better, more com- 
pactly, and more fairly stated than in this volume of Dr. 
Gladden’s.”—Christian Union. 


‘BOOKS OF HISTORY. 


By JOHN FISKE. 


THE AMERICAN ‘REVOLUTION. 


With Plans of Battles, and a new Steel Portrait of 
Washington from a miniature never before repro- 
duced. 2 vols., crown 8vo, $4.00. 


Readers of American hisfory are to be congratulated on the 
opportunity of tracing the causes and course of the Revolu- 
tion in Mr. Fiske’s wonderfully luminous narrative. 


THE ‘BEGINNINGS OF XCEW ENGLAND ; 
Or, The Puritan Theocracy in its Relation to Civil and 
Religious Liberty. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


THE CRITICAL PERIOD OF AMERICAN 
HISTORY, 1783-1789. 
With a Map and Bibliography. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 
‘* Mr. Fiske has the rare art of making History exceedingly 


interesting, because he makes it so clear, and connects it so 
directly with human interests, and shows how natural has 
been the evolution of nations, governments, and civilizations.” 


THE AUGUST -ATLANTIC 


Contains an important and readable paper on 


GENERAL SHERMAN, 


By Joun C. Ropks, the distinguished military writer; 
also a notable Short Story, 


THE MARRIAGES, 


By Henry JAMEs. 


‘our Dollars a Year. Thirty-five cents a Number. 


*,* Sold by all Booksellers. 
price, by the Publishers, 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


715 & 717 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


STANDARD 
WORKS OF ‘REFERENCE. 


Chambers’s Encyclopedia. 
New Eprrion. 

Volume VIL., just issued, contains an unusual number of 
subjects of interest to Americans. The alphabetical scope is 
from Maltebrun to Pearson, and includes maps and articles 
on sixteen States of the Union, all specially written and copy- 
righted. Among the other subjects treated at length, are 
Mythology, Meteorology, Novels, Opera, Oratorio, Nihilism, 
Music, Painting, Montaigne, Mozart, Motley, Napoleon, Pas- 
eal, Mendelssohn, Man, Marriage, Newspapers, Mining, Moon, 
Meteors, and some hundred and odd equally important themes. 

* Taken ep san ol says the Boston Gazette “it is S 
best working encyclopedia in the when 
edition is completed it will leave but little excuse for any on 
publication of the same scope and aim.”’ 

Price per volume—Cloth, $3.00; Sheep, $4.00; 
roceo, $4.50, 


Brewer's Historic Note-Book. 
By Rev. E. Copnam Brewer, LL.D. ‘ A mine of informa- 
tion.”’ The ground covered is astonishingly wide, and there is 
hardly a page upon which even persons of wide reading will 
not find the solution of some puzzle in the way of allusion to 
customs, phrases, laws, or historical events which has troubled 
them in reading, but for information concerning which they 
have been hitherto at a loss where to look. The notes vary 
from things which are mere curiosities of history to those 
which are of the gravest importance, and the book seems 
likely to rival in its usefulness and popularity the ‘* Reader’s 
Hand-Book,” which for a score of years has been a standard 
in every lib " 
painters Price, Half Moroceo, $3.50. 


Half Mo- 


Worcester’s Dictionary. 

The Largest and Most Complete Quarto Dictionary of the 
English Language. It is preferred to all others by the most 
eminent scholars, authors, and educators of America. It is 
recognized as the standard on orthography, pronunciation, 
and definition, and has been publicly recommended by the 
leading newspapers of England and America. The new edi- 
tion contains thousands of words not to be found in any other 
Dictionary. Thoroughly Revised. 2126 pages. Profusely 
Illustrated. Sheep, $10.00. Half Turkey morocco, $12.00. 
Half Russia, $12.00. 


Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the World. 
A Complete Pronouncing Gazetteer or Geographical Diction- 
ary of the World. Containing notices of over 125,000 places. 
1 vol. Imperial octavo. Embracing 2680 pages. Price: 
Library sheep, $12.00. Half Turkey, $15.00. Half Russia, 
$15.00. 
LIPPINCOTT’S 
Pronouncing Biographical Dictionary. 
Containing Complete and Concise Biographical Sketches of 
the Eminent Persons of all Ages and Countries. By J. 


Tuomas, M.D., LL.D. 1 vol. Imperial 8vo. 2550 pages. 
Sheep, $12.00. Half morocco, $15.00. Half Russia, $15.00. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by the Publishers, 
Sree of expense, on receipt of the price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
Nos. 715 & 717 Marker Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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THE 


International Copyright 


THE QUESTION OF COPYRIGHT. 


cA Summary of the Copyright Laws at present 
in force in the chief countries of the world, 
together with a ‘Report of the legislation now 
pending in Great Britain. A Sketch of the 
Contest in the United States, 1837-1891, in 
bebalf of International Copyright, and certain 
Papers on the Development of the Conception 
of Literary Property and on the Probable 
Effects of the New American Law. 


COMPILED BY 


GEORGE HAVEN PUTNAM, 
Secretary of the American Publishers’ Copyright 
League. 


12mo, 430 pages, cloth; price, $1.50. 


A perfect arsenal of facts and arguments, carefully 
elaborated and very effectively presented. + 
together it constitutes an extremely valuable history 
of the development of a very intricate right of prop- 
erty, and it is as interesting as it is valuable.—New 
York Nation. 


The volume contains much useful information, and 
is a decidedly valuable contribution to the literature of 
Copyright. It should prove of great service in leading 
to a better appreciation of the subject on both sides of 
the Atlantic.—London Atheneum. 


Mr. Putnam is admirably qualified, by his close at- 
tention for many years to the subject of Copyright, to 
prepare a compilation of this kind, and his volume will 
be found most important as a work of reference, em- 
bodying as it does much useful information on a topic 
to which the American nation, for the first time, has 
given serious attention during the last two years.— 
Minneapolis Journal. 

A work of exceptional value for authors and book- 
sellers, and for all interested in the history and status 
of literary property.—Christian Register. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS, 


27 & 29 West Twenty-third Street, New York. 
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The Letters of Marie Bashkirtseff. 

Translated from the French, by Mary J. Serrano, 
translator of “Marie Bashkirtseff: The Journal of 

a Young Artist.” With new portraits, illustrations, 

and fac-similes of the author’s own letters. 1 vol., 

12mo, $1.50. 

It is unnecessary to call attention to the extraordinary popu- 
larity of the ‘‘ Journal of Marie Bashkirtseff,’’ translated by 
Mrs. Serrano and published in English by the Cassell Pub- 
lishing Company. The letters of this singularly gifted girl are 
now offered to the public before their appearance in France, 
by special arrangement with Mme. Bashkirtseff, the mother 
of Marie, and the French publishers. 


No. V. in “ Cassell’s Blue Library.” 
THE PRICE OF A CORONET ; 


Or, Jeanne Berthout, Countess de Merceur. 
Adapted from the French of Prerre SALE, by Mrs. 
BensamMin Lewis. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


PREVIOUSLY ISSUED: 
I. 
A CHRISTIAN WOMAN. 


By Emi.ia Parvo Bazan. Ttans. by MARY SPRINGER. 


“* THERE IS NO ‘DEVIL.” 
By Mavurus Joxat. Translated by Mme. F. Sternrrz. 


il. 


THE STORY OF TWO LIVES. 


By Stuart STERNE. 
Iv. 
A WEDDING TRIP. 


By Emiiia Parvo Bazan. Translated by Mary J. 
SERRANO. 


Three New Vols. in “ Cassell’s Sunshine Series.” 


OLD ‘“RACLOT’S MILLION. 
A Novel. By Emre Ricnesoure. Translated from 
the French, by Mrs. Bensamin Lewis. 1 vol., 12mo, 
cloth, 75 cents ; paper, 50 cents. 


This is a study in avarice, and in its truth to life is worthy 
of Balzac. 


AN ARTIST. 
A Novel. Translated from the French of Madame 
JEANNE Marret, by ANNA Dyer Pace. 1 vol., 
12mo, cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 


eA DEBT OF HATRED. 

A Novel. By GrorGces Onnet, author of “The Iron- 
Master,” “ Dr. Rameau,” “The Soul of Pierre,” ete. 
Translated by E. P. Rosrns. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 
75 cents ; paper, 50 cents. 


For sale by all Booksellers. 


CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
104 & 106 Fourtn Avr., New York. 
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PEACHES 
are in season. Of course you'll put up some for next winter. They 
are the housekeeper’s stand-by. Handy, too, when friends drop in to 
tea unexpectedly. Mrs. Rorer’s book, Canning and Preserving, will give 
you the best ways to put ’em up, tell you how to can, preserve, and 
jelly every kind of fruit, and give you lots of valuable hints. Only 
40 cents in paper covers; 75 cents in cloth. We pay the postage. 


HOT WEATHER 
Dishes by Mrs. Rorer is a good thing. At least you’d say so if you 
had it handy when you’re in a stew to know what to get for break- 
fast, dinner, and supper. Don’t worry. Consult this book. Only 40 
cents in paper covers; 75 cents in cloth. We pay the postage. 


ALL THE YEAR ’ROUND 
you need a cook book. Can't afford to economize on that. You want 
the best. Mrs. Rorer’s is at the head of the heap. Its good points put 
it there. If you'd like to try it, write us. In oil-cloth covers, $1.75. 
We pay the postage. 
ARNOLD & COMPANY, 
420 Library Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


eA NEW EDITION DE LUXE OF 


BULWER-LYTTON’S NOVELS. 


LIMITED TO ONE THOUSAND COPIES. 











fees first and only fine illustrated edition of Lord Bulwer-Lytton’s Novels ever made in Europe or 
America. Bulwer stands foremost among novelists as a student and delineator of human nature, 
instincts, and passions, and he is also acknowledged to be the most versatile writer of his day and gen- 
eration. His popularity is increasing every year, and the publishers recognize the great demand for a 
good edition of his writings. 

This edition is embellished with over two hundred Photogravures on Japanese government paper, 
from original drawings and paintings by the best illustrators in America, and Photographs of the actual 
scenes and places referred to, gathered on the spot especially for this edition. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF THE BOOK IS PERFECT. 

The type is large and new, and set in a fine open page. The margins are ample, and the paper « 
beautiful natural-tint laid paper. The volume is a small 8vo, easy to handle, and the binding is vellum 
cloth, gilt top, slightly trimmed. 

The set will be complete in THIRTY-TWO volumes, issued at the rate of about two volumes per month, 
at $2.50 per Volume. 

Prospectus and specimen pages, showing type, page, and paper, with sample illustration, mailed free 


on application. 
THIS SET IS NOT FOR SALE AT THE BOOKSTORES. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 


FOR AUGUST, 


FROM FETICH TO HYGIENE. By Anprew D. Wuire, 
LL.D. A terrible picture of the ravages of epidemics when 
prayers and saintly relics were relied upon to check them, 
to the neglect of sanitation. 


THE VALUE OF STATISTICS. By Hon. Carrow D. 
Wricur. Tells how census returns should be used, and 
how they are sometimes made to give false evidence. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE WOOLEN MANUFAC- 
TURE (concluded). By S.N.D. Nonrtru. An account of 
the dyeing and finishing processes, and the commercial pro- | 
gress of the industry. Illustrated. 


DRESS AND ADORNMENT. L., Derormations. By | 
Prof. Freperick Starr. An interesting description of 
various modes of cutting the flesh, tattooing and painting 
the skin, filing the teeth, and shaping the skull, Illustrated. 


FIFTY CENTS A NUMBER. 
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Proressor HuxLey AND THE SwiInkE-MIRACLE. 
Gladstone. 


IutusrRaATions OF Mr. GLapsTonr’s ConrTROVERSIAL 
Mernop. By Prof. T. H. Huxley. 


HEApD-FLATTENING As SEEN AmMonG THE NAvaso INDIANS. 
By Dr. R. W. Shufeldt. Illustrated. 


Tue Revations or Anstract Reskarcn ro Pracrican 
Invention. By F. W. Clarke. 


Hypocrisy As A SociaL Depaser. By Dr. R. W. Conant. 
Tue Practicat Ourcome or Science. By W. H. Smith, 
M.D, 


By W. E 


Ginsene in Commerce. By J. J. Bell. Illustrated. 
Sxercu or F., W. A. ARGELANDER. With Portrait. 


Science AND WRrALTH (Editor's Table); Lrrerary Norices; 
Porvutar Miscev.tany; Nores. 


FIVE DOLLARS A YEAR. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HOME LIFE ON AN OSTRICH FARM. 
By Annte Martin. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, $1.25. 


‘One of the most charming descriptions of African experi- 
ence that have come under our notice. . e wor 
does not contain a dull It isa cparkling litle ben Ly pow - 
which it would be difficult to speak too hi 
Atheneum, 

“A perfect book of its kind. _ 
keen observing powers toa love of nature, both animate 
and inanimate, and a rare descriptive faculty, Her on eo 
of the farm life, but, above all, of her dumb companions, are 

mirab ‘ . The illustrations are excellent.” — 
York Evening Post. 


Mrs. Martin joins 


ew 


THE 


HISTORY OF MODERN CIVILIZATION. 


A Hand-Book based —_ M. Gustave Ducoupray’s “ His- 
toire Sommaire de la Civilisation."’ Edited by Rev. J. 
Verscnorte, M.A. Uniform with “The History of An- 
cient Civilization." Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $2.25. 

** Contains a vast quantity of informatior on man: pepe, 
gamely arranged with much skill.’’— Saturday 


“The work of author and adapter has been cdusisahty ex- 
ecuted, and the result is that rarest of li portents — a 
summary at once comprehensive and readable.’’— London 
Telegraph. 


eADOPTING AN ABANDONED FARM. 


By Kare Sansorn. The third volume in “ Appletons’ 
Summer Series.’’ 16mo, half cloth, with specially designed 
cover, 50 cents, 

Miss Sanborn is one of the bri man y= 
women who are writing to-day in In this beo 

Eb Cal Go cheng ok gr own capes, wslahod with a frock: 

am, vivacity, and good humor which will be sure to increase 


test of the 
country. 


the reader’s interest in the subject so well fitted to midsum- 
reading. 





(MAID MARIAN, and Other Stories. 


By MouLy ELLiot SEAWELL, author of ** Throckmorton” 
and ** Little Jarvis.” No. 77, “* Town and Country Libra- 
ry.” 12mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00, 


A MATTER OF SKILL. 


By Brarric E Wurrsy, author of ‘‘ The Awakening of Mary 
Fenwick” and *‘ Part of the Property.”’ No. 76, ‘Town 
= Country Library.”’ 12mo, paper, 50 cts.; cloth, $1.00. 
p pont success of Miss Whitby’s previous books se- 
ona or her a large number of American readers, who will 
be interested to know of the appearance of this new story. 





APPLETONS’ GUIDE-BOOKS. 


ApPusTy CANADIAN GUIDE-BOOK. A Complete 
Tourist’s and Sportsman’s Guide to Canada and 
a With Maps, many Illustrations, and an 

at Frou giving Fishing and Game'l olapens Official Lists 
rout and S Rivers and their Lessees. By Cras. 

G. D. Roberts. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
“The author knows Canada well, and, in spite of devotion 
to pure yh he has the skill of a good literary crafts- 


a in collecting and re gi the material demanded of 
those who _ to write guide-books that are capable of 
guiding.”"—New York Times. 


APPLETONS’ GENERAL GUIDE TO THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA. With numerous Maps and 
Illustrations. New Edition, revised to date. 12mo, flexi- 
ble morocco, with tuck, $2.50. 

Part I. separatel ys New ENGLAND AND Mippie Srares 

AND CANADA ; clo’ $1. =. Part II., Sovurmern AnD Wrst- 

ERN STATES; "cloth, $ 


APPLETONS’ ccmanadi OF AMERICAN SUMMER 
RESORTS. With Maps, Illustrations, and Table of Rail- 
road Fares, ete. New Edition, revised to date. Large 


12mo, paper, 50 cents. 





For sale by all Booksellers, or sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 1, 3, & 5 Bond Street, New York. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


THE STYLE OF DE QUINCEY.* 


Professor David Masson, whose name is 
destined to live with the immortality of Mil- 
ton’s fame, has now added another to his 
many titles to grateful remembrance by giving 
to the world a perfectly edited collection of the 
multifarious works of our most neglected prose 
writers of genius,—most neglected, that is, by 
editors hitherto, if not by the public at large. 
No man could have done more for the good 
fame of Thomas De Quincey, nor yet for the 
comfort of that writer’s charmed circle of ad- 
mirers, than Professor Masson has done by the 
publication of the well-digested, systematic, 
thoroughly annotated edition, which now shines 
down from our shelf in its becoming garment 
of purple and gold: a becoming garment, be- 
cause, in more than one sense, among masters 
of English prose De Quincey wears the purple. 

Read, or read again, his papers on “The 
English Mail Coach,” culminating in his 
splendid “ Vision of Sudden Death,” and re- 
ceive a revelation of the harmonies of which 
English prose is capable. Read the “ Suspiria 





*Tue Cottectep Writincs or THomas Dre Quincey. 
New and Enlarged Edition, by David Masson, Professor of 
English Literature in the University of Edinburgh. In 
Fourteen Volumes. Edinburgh: Adam and Charles Black. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 








de Profundis,” culminating in “ Levana and 
Our Ladies of Sorrow,” and learn that Philip 
Sidney was right when he said that verse is 
not essential to poetry. Read «The Revolt of 
a Tartar Tribe,” and ask yourself what mod- 
ern narrative poem is half so stately. Read 
“ Murder as a Fine Art,” if you do not believe 
a shrivelled modern valetudinarian capable of 
audacities that make those of the full-blooded 
Swift look pale in comparison. Read his lit- 
erary reminiscences, if you aspire to walk with 
Wilson, to expatiate with Coleridge, to quibble 
with Lamb, to brood with Wordsworth. Read 
his essays in literary theory and criticism, if 
you would know what the most ingenious, 
most curiously informed, and the most original 
of the /ittérateurs thought of the great writers 
of past and present time, whose peer he was. 
Read his theological, economical, political, his- 
torical essays, if you would behold the flashing 
blade of the subtlest of hair-splitters employed 
in the service of the most recondite of para- 
doxes, and not employed in vain. Read, 
finally, the whole mass of his works,—as the 
present writer has almost done, and hopes to 
do again,—and admit that for variety of curi- 
ous learning, for the jaunty ease with which 
that weight of learning is carried, for whim- 
sical wit, for exuberance of spirits, for impas- 
sioned meditation upon the grandest themes, 
and for some of the stateliest arts of “the 
other harmony of prose,’ De Quincey the only 
is unrivalled. In his peculiar commingling of 
all these and other qualities, there is surely no 
one like him. He, too, has a magic circle, 
within which no one dare tread but he. 

It was a standing lament of the late admir- 
able Edward FitzGerald, that Mr. Lowell 
would not add to his literary gallery the por- 
trait of De Quincey. What the master failed 
to do must not be attempted in a hasty notice 
by the summer scribe and the sunshine critic. 
I venture, however, to call attention to two 
chief notes of De Quincey’s masterly prose. 
The most noticeable quality of his style is 
what may be termed his sentence-architecture. 
If you ask what order of architecture he affects, 
I will answer that it is the order peculiar to 
castles in Spain. He is a master-builder of 
cloud-capt towers and lofty palaces of words. 
But his sentence-architecture has none of the 
angularity, the hardness, and the chill of the 
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art which has been so aptly defined as ‘frozen 
music.” Like the shifting cities of some ra- 
diant western cloudland, his sentences meet 
without a shock, blend, dispart, and close 
again, holding us breathless as we await new 
visions of enchantment. Perhaps I am over- 
fanciful, or eye-minded, but De Quincey’s sen- 
tence-forms have always somehow appealed to 
my sense of sight. Not, however, by any 
means to sight alone: like the Theban wall 
Amphion built, these stately fabrics rise “like 
an exhalation,” to the dulcet piping of the 
flute. De Quincey’s castles lie in a zone of 
comfortable warmth where it is impossible 
that the music should ever become “ frozen.” 
This architectural music is a sensuous qual- 
ity of style; the other most marked quality is 
a purely intellectual one. I refer, of course, 
to what he himself termed his “ philosophy of 
transition and connection” in sentences and 
paragraphs. Open any one of these fourteen 
volumes at any page, analyze there the tissue 
of the style, and you will discover that it is 
one-third or one-fourth connective tissue. One- 
third or one-fourth of the words, phrases, and 
clauses will be found to contain no thought in 
themselves ; they are conjunctive in character, 
referring backward to what has been said, 
forward to what is to be said; not bone and 
blood and muscle, but ligament and tendon. 
This is generally true whether the subject be 
grave or gay, humorous or tender, narrative or 
descriptive, or philosophic. The reason lies, 
doubtless, in the fact that no matter how friv- 
olous is his pretext for writing, no matter how 
ingenious in turning and doubling is the hare 
he starts, no matter how crotchety his paradox, 
the calm and learned thinker is always present 
who can say nothing that is not worth remem- 
bering. And so he gives nudges to our mem- 
ory in shape of these backward references, and 
sharpens our curiosity by means of the forward 
references. Evidently, also, he is conscious of 
his tendency to digress, and is thus the more 
upon his mettle to exhibit the latent connection 
between theme and excursus. Whatever be 
the reason, he is of all English writers, except 
possibly Burke, the most scrupulous adept in 
‘the philosophy of transition and connection.” 
are the two great features of De 
Quincey’s style. Of its many minor features, 
its thousand studied charms, I have no space 
to treat. Nor can I more than allude to his 


unconscionable digressiveness ; in this article 
he is the most arrant of sinners, and his most 
thorough-going admirers can do nothing but 


turn him over, with a sigh, to the cruel mercy 
of the critics. But even this naughty trick 
endears ; partly because of this foible, a few 
people are perverse enough to prefer their 
darling De Quincey to others more “ coldly 
correct and critically dull.” 

Of the present admirable, indeed monu- 
mental, edition, I have already spoken at length 
in Tue Diat (June, 1890). What was said 
then need not now be repeated. Suffice it to 
say that Professor Masson has once for all pro- 
vided the most miscellaneous and occasional of 
great writers with the proper apparatus,—in 
the shape of introductions, epilogue, explana- 
tory notes, bibliography, and index,—essential 
to the reader who stands to De Quincey in the 
attitude of posterity. We must believe that 
posterity will long bear him in glad remem- 
brance ; and who can say how much of his 
fame, how many a present and future reader, 
our author will owe to his vigilant and modest 
editor. We need not imitate poor dear De 
Quincey either in his opium habit (though one 
might be glad to eat opium to so good purpose 
as he!), or in his equally ingrained habit of 
digression ; but, thanks to Professor Masson, 
we may now read and enjoy forever this sup- 
plest, gayest, and at times stateliest of English 
writers. Those who overlook De Quincey do 
so to their own loss; for of the harmonies of 
prose there is no greater master. 


MELVILLE B. ANDERSON. 


Books OF TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION.* 





That the migratory instinct which tempted 
our old-world ancestors to face in their chips 
of boats the perils of an unknown sea is strong 
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in their descendants, is evidenced by the pro- 
fusion and popularity to-day of Books of 
Travel and Description. If we cannot see 
foreign parts through our own eyes, we wish 
at least to see them through our neighbor’s ; 
and it is consoling to think how vastly better 
and more informing it is for many of us non- 
travellers to do our sight-seeing vicariously. 
For there are observers and observers; what 
each man sees and notes on his journey being 
to a surprising extent the fruit of his personal 
make-up, natural and acquired. For example: 
Rome, the eternal city, Byron’s “Niobe of 
Nations” and “lone mother of dead empires,” 
the most venerable and suggestive spot of earth 
to the thoughtful and the lettered, is to Mark 
Twain (we do not say to Mr. Clemens) a huge 
magazine of nonsense ; dyspeptic Smith, whose 
diary, like his life, is “one long damn,” re- 
turns from Venice, grumbling, out of sorts, 
having found, to accept his own account, in the 
bride of the Adriatic little save beggars, fleas, 
and damp sheets; while his fellow-traveller, 
whose digestion is good, brings away Arabian 
tales of flowering Titian and Tintoretto can- 
vasses, moonlit canals resonant with the strain 
of the tuneful gondolier and lined with a mar- 
ble fret-work of palace fronts,—the parapher- 
nalia of the sea Cybele whose 
‘*daughters had their dowers 
From spoils of nations.”’ 

It is not wholly an exaggeration to say that 
the tourist takes his own Italy, Spain, or 
France, abroad with him, as he does his trunk, 
—the accounts of no two individuals ever co- 
inciding. We do not mean to imply that travel- 
lers are, as a class, inheritors of the spirit of 
Ananias, but that the truth is so largely relative 
to the beholder that the writer of books of the 
class under review, when charged with trite- 
ness of subject, may well say, with the irate 
Dr. Johnson, * Sir, you have not travelled over 
my mind, I promise you!” From all of which 
follows that a hint of stateness in the title of a 
travel-book need not of itself deter the reader ; 
for there is no doubt that were an observer of 
the right stripe to “ write up” for us an ac- 
count of our own immediate street and neigh- 
borhood, we should be astonished to learn what 
an extremely curious and interesting spot one 
may inhabit without being in the least aware 
of it. 

The most sumptuous book on our list is 
Richard Kaufmann’s ‘Paris of To-day,” trans- 
lated from the Danish by Olga Flinch. Mr. 
Kaufmann’s work is essentially a long series 








of sprightly pen-pictures of modern Parisian 
life,—that of the sober left bank of the Seine, 
with its colleges, museums, laboratories, book- 
stalls, and staid, aristocratic St. Germain, as 
well as that of the right bank, the essential 
Paris, the city of Froufrou, the Mecca of the 
pleasure-hunter, with its teeming boulevards, 
miles of cafés and kiosks,—the enchanting 
place whither good Americans used to go when 
they died (they go to London now), and where, 
as the author observes, “the temptress only 
holds her net, and, like butterflies blinded by 
the sun, the poor dizzy children of the world 
tumble into it.” It is no part of Mr. Kauf- 
mann’s plan to moralize upon the gay, bewil- 
dering, unthinking life of which he has so 
thoroughly caught the spirit ; he simply holds 
the mirror up to all that is distinctively Par- 
isian, wisely leaving the reader to his own re- 
flections. Under the five general headings,— 
“ Paris of To-day,” “ The Paris Street,” “ Paris 
from the Cradle to the Grave,” “ Theatres,” 
“The Triumphs of the Exposition,”—he rap- 
idly sketches working Paris, dancing Paris, 
literary, scientific, theatrical, and fashionable 
Paris, the life of boulevard and café, the stu- 
dents, the newsmen, the peddlers, Paris din- 
ners, soirees, funerals,— in brief, whatever is 
most interesting and characteristic in the ex- 
ternal aspects of life in the gay capital. The 
make-up of Mr. Kaufmann’s book is enticing 
— good print, good paper, a tastefully unique 
cover, and a profusion of well-chosen illustra- 
tions that admirably reflect the spirit of the 
text. 

An exceedingly inviting volume is “Our 
Italy,” containing a series of articles on South- 
ern California originally contributed by Mr. 
Charles Dudley Warner to “ Harper’s Maga- 
zine.” The illustrations are beautiful, the 
print and paper of the first quality, and the 
cover is a model of tasteful elegance. Taken 
together, these interesting papers form a rea- 
sonably thorough exposition of the prevailing 
conditions—climatiec, social, and economical— 
of life in that favored, and much-debated, re- 
gion toward which the eyes of so many Amer- 
icans are anxiously turning. Mr. Warner has 
evidently framed his work with a view to sat- 
isfying every rational inquiry as to Southern 
California that might suggest itself to pros- 
pective pilgrims,—whether their aim be health, 
pleasure, or permanent residence. A great 
variety of facts are presented relating to hotels, 
scenery, seasons, qualities of soil, results and 
modes of irrigation, the fruit culture, land and 
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prices, the chances for laborers and small far- 
mers, ete., all of which topics are treated in- 
telligibly, and, to all appearance, impartially. 
Of Mr. Warner's ability to entertain his read- 
ers, we need not speak. The closing chapter 
contains a fine description of the Grand Caiion 
of the Colorado : 

«We took a few steps, and the whole magnificence 
broke upon us. No one could be prepared for it. The 
scene is one to strike dumb with awe, or to unstring 
the nerves; one might stand in silent astonishment, an- 
other would burst into tears. We looked up 
and down for twenty to thirty miles. This great space 
is filled with gigantic architectural constructions, with 
amphitheatres, gorges, precipices, walls of masonry, 
fortresses terraced up to the level of the eye, temples 
mountain size, all brilliant with horizontal lines of color 
— streaks of solid hues a few feet in width — yellows, 
mingled white and grey, orange, dull red, brown, blue, 
carmine, green, all blending in the sunlight into one 
transcendent suffusion of splendor. Afar off we saw 
the river in two places, a mere thread, as motionless 
and smooth as a strip of mirror, only we knew it was a 
turbid, boiling torrent, 6000 feet below us.” 

The book is one which those interested in Cal- 
ifornia cannot afford to leave unread. 

Mr. Percival Lowell's « Noto: An Unex- 
plored Corner of Japan ™ is a travel-book some- 
what in the sense that the « Reisebilder” or 
the « Sentimental Journey” are travel-books, 
—the journey serving mainly as a thread for 
the stringing of the author’s vagrant fancies 
and graces of literary expression. Mr. Low- 
ell’s style is in general very pleasing, compact 
almost to a fault, abounding in quaint turns 
of thought and diction, and verging at times, 
as it seems to us, dangerously upon the * con- 
ceited *"— in the Cowleyian sense, we mean. 
Noto, it seems, is a peninsula, due west over- 
land from Tokio, reaching out into the Japan 
Sea; and the author decided to go to Noto for 
the cogent reason that the name pleased him. 
When one starts off in this way,—in either 
book or journey,—we know better than to look 
for statistics and hard facts of the “Gradgrind” 
order ; and the reader who accompanies, figur- 
atively, Mr. Lowell on his jaunt—by rail, boat, 
stage, horse-car, and jinrikisha—from Tokio 
to Noto, will know at the end of the trip rather 
more of his travelling-companion’s impressions, 
fancies, daintinesses of diction, than of the 
guide-book realities of the route. All of which 
is meant without prejudice to Mr. Lowell's 
book, which is a charming bit of literature that 
will easily bear re-reading. And it is not 
without information. Scattered throughout 


its pages are sketchy descriptions of the native 
villages, tea-houses, inns, etc., with here and 
there a pretty bit of landscape or genre. If 
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we are to believe Mr. Lowell, the Japanese is 
more agreeable than usually represented ; kind- 
ly hospitable, and not averse to the “ foreign 
devil.”” The little volume is a very pretty one, 
tastefully bound and wellprinted. 

A gossipy, informing book is Eliza B. Seid- 

more’s “Jinrikisha Days in Japan ”—a col- 
lection of outline sketches gathered during a 
three years’ residence in the Island Empire. 
Miss Scidmore describes the jinrikisha as “a 
big two-wheeled baby carriage,” a “ comfort- 
able flying arm-chair, a little portable throne ” ; 
and the motive principle of this oriental cab 
or gondola is a muscular individual, clad in a 
* loose coat and waistcoat, and tights of dark- 
blue cotton, with straw sandals on his feet, and 
an inverted washbowl of straw covered with 
cotton on his head,’”’—the use and wear-and- 
tear of whose legs are rated at the moderate 
price of ten cents an hour or seventy-five 
cents a day. Of one of her jinrikisha men, 
a Manx penny he must have been in the way 
of legs,—the author asserts that he often 
wheeled his “ baby carriage ’’ sixty or sixty-five 
miles a day for several days together. Miss 
Scidmore’s book has plenty of local color, and 
is packed with information of the rapid, sketchy 
order. She shows us the priests, the pilgrims, 
the artists, the jugglers, and the delightful 
little Japanese children—quaint elves, with 
their black beads of eyes, shaven crowns, gay 
little kimonos, and their * wise, serene coun- 
tenances which make them look like cabinet 
curios”; she takes us about the streets and in- 
to the country, and into palaces, temples, clubs. 
homes, theatres, and curio shops, and instructs 
us in the use of the chop-sticks, and in the con- 
struction of a native drama. The book is a 
pretty one externally, and is liberally illus- 
trated. 

Henry T. Finck’s «Spain and Morocco ” is 
an attempt to transfer to the pages of a book 
an impression of some of the most striking 
samples of local color met with during a two 
months’ outing, the route embracing Madrid, 
Toledo, Cordova, Seville, Cadiz, Tangier, Tet- 
uan, Gibraltar, Malaga, Granada, and Barce- 
lona. Those who have read Mr. Finck’s val- 
uable book on California, published last year, 
need not be told that he is an observer who 
does not substitute fancy for fact.- He has 
not viewed the land of the Cid through the 
usual rose-colored spectacles, but tells us in 
clear crisp English precisely what he saw,— 
not what he was predisposed to see or what he 
felt he ought to have seen,—preserving his 
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equilibrium even before the Alhambra. The 
freshest part of the route traversed by the au- 
thor was that between Tangier and Tetuan, a 
journey through a delicious country musical 
with the songs of canary birds, and filled with 
blossoming oleanders which “gave the whole 
landscape a rose-colored tint, like Persian rose 
fields.” The trip was made on horseback un- 
der the “ protection” of a Moroccan soldier 
armed with a rifle “‘ almost ten feet long, with 
a single barrel and a most primitive lock, and 
no doubt an exact copy of the first rifle ever 
made.” This piece of artillery was “ wrapped 
up carefully in a red flannel bag, tied up at 
both ends.”” The book conveys, on the whole, a 
favorable impression of Spanish travel. It is 
not so difficult, the hotels not so bad, nor the 
beggars so importunate, as of old it seems. 
“The kernel of the Spanish people is sound and 
sweet. I have travelled a good deal, but nowhere have 
I found well-dressed people so willing to go several 
blocks out of their way to direct you to a certain street. 
They constantly do it, however much you may protest.” 


Mr. Finck writes pleasantly and naturally, 
and has a happy knack of hitting off humor- 
ously and vividly the little incidents and bits 
of by-play in street, café, and railway station, 
so indicative of national life and character. 
“Spain and Morocco” is a compact little vol- 
ume that should usefully supplement the reg- 
ular guide-book ; and we commend it to tourists 
who intend following the route described. 
Miss Elizabeth Bisland’s book, « A Flying 
Trip Around the World,” is the literary out- 
come of a phase of modern journalistic enter- 
prise that takes the form of starting young 
women out to “ beat the cireumnavigatory re- 
cord ’’—which, if our memory is not at fault, 
our author succeeded in doing. Miss Bisland’s 
summons to depart was sudden and unlooked 
for—a thunder-clap out of a clear sky. The 
note from her employers was delivered with the 
breakfast tray at 8 a.m., and on the evening of 
the same day she was speeding across the con- 
tinent—with “a steamer trunk, a Gladstone 
bag, and a shawl strap ’’—bent on girdling the 
earth in seventy-five days. The journey was 
made by way of San Francisco, Yokohama, 
Hong Kong, Singapore, Penang, Colombo, 
Aden, Port Said, Brindisi, Calais, Dover, and 
Queenstown, in seventy-six days, an unlucky 
mistake at Havre involving a delay of five days. 
We may say at once of this little volume that 
it shows a.good deal of literary talent. The 
author writes easily and gracefully, and with 
a freedom of fancy and facility of allusion that 
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impart charm and freshness to her descrip- 
tions—which, considering the rate at which 
she was whirled through space, are graphic and 
accurate. Space limitations forbid our follow- 
ing Miss Bisland’s flight in detail. It is pleas- 
ant to learn that “ throughout the entire jour- 
ney ” she “never met with other than the most 
exquisite and unfailing courtesy and considera- 
tion”—a statement which a glance at the very 
attractive portrait prefixed to the volume puts 
beyond the shadow of a doubt. 

In the summer of 1890, Mr. Thomas Ste- 
vens, of bicycle fame, rode horseback over a 
thousand miles through the heart of Russia, 
from Moscow to Sevastopol, and thence up the 
Don and Volga to Nijni Novgorod, to report 
for the «« New York World.” The details of 
this journey are now issued in book form, un- 
der the title « Through Russia on a Mustang.” 
The volume is lively and informing, the new- 
ness of the country traversed and the author’s 
novel mode of locomotion insuring the element 
of freshness. Mr. Stevens’s preliminary ad- 
ventures in search of a horse are very amusing, 
and he animadverts severely upon the men- 
dacity of the native horse-dealers, whom he was 
obliged to abandon in despair. A horse was 
finally secured from an American “Wild West” 
show then exhibiting in Moscow; and this 
beast, felicitously called « Texas ”—an animal 
stiff in opinions ” and, as the author feeling- 
ly testifies, generally “in the wrong,’’—is the 
low comedian of the recital. There is plenty 
of quotable matter in Mr. Stevens’s book,— it 
contains, by the way, an interesting interview 
with Tolstoi,—but our space is exhausted. A 
number of illustrations from photographs 
taken by the author are given. They are well 
chosen as to subject, but, unfortunately, owing 
to some defect in the printing, present a rather 
bleached-out appearance. 

Getting fun out of an Englishman is com- 
monly believed in this country to be a good 
deal like getting it into a Scotchman. Sun- 
beams may, however, be extracted from cucum- 
bers; and Mr. Jerome K. Jerome—despite 
his birthplace—in his « Diary of a Pilgrim- 
age” gives a laughable and very Mark Twain- 
ish account of his trip from London, via Os- 
tend, Cologne, and Munich, to Oberammergau. 
While Mr. Jerome has, in this volume at least, 
clearly founded his style upon the “ Innocents 
Abroad,” he has a plentiful fund of humor of 
his own ; indeed, the best parts by far of his 
book are those in which he gets farthest away 
from his prototype and forgets the stock exag- 
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gerations as to German beds, waiters, cookery, 
phrase-books, ete., and the stock irreverences 
as to objects which everybody but professional 
humorists and touring ignoramuses treat with 
respect. In the midst of his fun, Mr. Jerome 
occasionally waxes critical—with good results : 

“In the new Pantechnicon [a richly humorous ren- 
dering of Pinacothek, we suppose] is exhibited the 
modern art of Germany. This appeared to me to be 
exceedingly poor stuff. It seemed to belong to the 
illustrated Christmas number school of art. It was 
good, sound, respectable work enough. There was 
plenty of color about it, and you could tell what every- 
thing was meant for. But there seemed no imagina- 
tion, no individuality, no thought, anywhere. Each 
picture looked as though it could have been produced 
by anyone who had studied and practised art for the 
requisite number of years, and who was not a born fool.” 
A Ruskin or a Hamerton could not have hit 
the nail on the head more exactly than Mr. 
Jerome has hit it—especially in his concluding 
sentence—which, be it remarked, does not ap- 
ply to German art alone ; and so long as brains 
are held to have nothing to do with the fine 
arts, and the “ artist’s” qualifications for his 
calling need not go beyond deft fingers, irregu- 
larities of costume and conduct, and a cheap 
ambition for shining in the eyes of the uniniti- 
ated, things are not likely to improve. In ad- 
dition to the “Diary of a Pilgrimage,” six 
‘“‘ splendid essays” (so the author calls them) 
are given. The illustrations by G. L. Fraser 
are very amusing. 

“Le médecine a le méme pouvoir que la ré- 
ligion ; elle fait entreprendre des pélérinages,” 
caustically observed M. de Voltaire, when 
about to set out for the baths of Plombiéres ; 
and his remark, made one hundred and forty 
odd years ago, holds as true to-day as it did 
when fashionable Judea “ took the waters” at 
Bethesda. No cure so popular as that which 
smacks of miracle; no doctor so charming as 
he who discards the commonplace of pill and 
potion, and exorcises the demon in a way at 
once agreeable to the patient and flattering to 
the imagination. Every year the victims of 
dyspepsia, gout, rheumatism, anemia, and the 
thousand-and-one products of over-civilization, 
bundle off in shoals to the “ Springs,”— to 
Carlsbad, Kissingen, Vichy. Mr. Henry W. 
Wolff's “ The Watering Places of the Vosges” 
is an exposition of the distinctive merits and 
general characteristics of the group of medici- 
nal springs—on which fashion has of late be- 
gun to smile—lying in that district of north- 
western France contiguous to Alsace, broadly 
known as “the Vosges.” While it is hardly 
probable that Mr. Wolff’s motives in heralding 








the virtues of this region are purely Quixotic, 
his plea is a very reasonable one, based as it 
is on the variety and success of the waters, the 
cleanliness and cheapness of the hotels, the 
luxury of the baths, the moderation of the 
régime as compared with the German spas, 
the picturesque beauty of the region, and its 
easy accessibility from London and Paris. 
Taking the spas in turn—Plombiéres, Con- 
trexéville, Vittel, Martigny-Les-Bains, Luxe- 
uil, Bains-Les-Bains, Bussang, and the small 
Alsatian springs,—the author goes into a 
thorough description of each — hotels, history, 
baths, prices, scenery, etc.,— and furnishes a 
complete analysis of the waters. The book 
contains a good map of the district. 

Last year Mr. Carter H. Harrison contrib- 
uted to the “Chicago Tribune” a series of 
letters, written while on the wing, descriptive 
of a vacation jaunt to the Yellowstone National 
Park, Puget Sound, and Alaska. These let- 
ters, revised and enlarged, are now placed be- 
fore the public in book form under the title 
“A Summer’s Outing.” The volume is vi- 
vaciously written, full of brisk good-humor and 
hearty appreciation of the sights and won- 
ders of the regions visited, and contains a fair 
amount of information of the sort that will 
prove useful to tourists proposing to follow the 
author’s footsteps. An attractive feature of 
the book are a number of well executed illus- 
trations reproduced from photographs—a view 
of the Yellowstone Caiion being specially com- 
mendabie. To “A Summer’s Outing” is added 
“The Old Man’s Story,” a piece of fiction 
“thrown in ”’—as the author tells us with ex- 
traordinary frankness—* as filling between the 
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THE PUEBLO INDIANS.* 


Of late years, Southern Colorado, New Mex- 
ico, and Arizona have furnished an admirable 
field in which to study the native red race of 
America, and already excelient results have 
been obtained. To the investigation of the 
“ cliff-dwellings ” and the ruined pueblos of the 
plains of the Southwest has been added a 
thorough and intelligent observation of the so- 
called Pueblo Indians of the present day, and 
the traditions preserved by them which identify 
them as the descendants of the former oceu- 
pants of the numerous habitations whose ruins 








*Tue Devicnut Makers, By Adolf F. Bandelier. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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have stimulated so much scientific inquiry. 
There is everything to indicate that they speak 
the same dialects, maintain the same social or- 
ganization and government (except so far as 
directly modified by contact with European 
and finally American influences), the same re- 
ligious rites, even in the face of missionary en- 
terprises, the same customs, and, what is most 
important of all, the same esoteric societies 
which bear witness to their identity. 

Foremost among the investigators of the 
subject as thus presented is Mr. Adolf F. Ban- 
delier. His numerous contributions to the 
sciences of ethnology and archxology in the 
United States have marked him as a very care- 
ful and diligent observer. Valuable reports 
have been contributed by him to the Archxo- 
logical Institute. One of these, « An Archzo- 
logical Reconnaissance into Mexico in 1881,” 
has been reprinted in a royal octavo volume of 
326 pages, of which a second edition has been 
ealled for. It stands alone in American litera- 
ture, in the richness of its scientific data and 
the interesting manner in which it is presented. 
Several others are devoted to the special sub- 
ject of the Pueblos. These are only intended 
for the scientific reader, and not for popular 
perusal. But that the facts reported respecting 
the red race are of interest to the general 
reader, the author of these valuable reports has 
long been fully convinced. He has accord- 
ingly attempted “to make the ‘Truth about 
the Pueblo Indians’ more accessible and per- 
haps more acceptable to the public in gen- 
eral,” by clothing in the garb of romance the 
sober facts which he has collated during eight 
years of residence among, and ethnological and 
archeological study of, these Pueblo Indians 
in New Mexico. 

The tribe especially selected by the author 
for this popular exposition of life among the 
cliff-dwellings of what is at present known as 
Rito de los Frijoles, in the mountain ranges 
west of Santa Fé, New Mexico, is that of the 
Queres, who preserve to this day a tradition 
that their ancestors inhabited that caiion cen- 
turies ago. The time of the story is probably 
arbitrarily chosen, and is stated as “ much an- 
terior to the discovery of America, to the in- 
vention of gunpowder and the printing-press in 
Europe.” The Queres, however, compose only 
one of several tribes mentioned, the dialects 
spoken by them differentiating them. “ Pueb- 
lo” is a Spanish term signifying a village, and 
was applied by the early Spanish explorers to 
the sedentary Indians to distinguish them from 





the nomadic savages. The Indians thus named 
were in the middle status of barbarism; i. e., 
they practised the art of pottery, (which was 
the distinguishing mark between the lower 
status and savagery), and they employed stone 
and adobe in the construction of their build- 
ings, which advanced them beyond the Indian 
tribes east of the Mississippi River, who were 
relegated to the lower status; but they were 
ignorant of the use of iron, and hence were 
excluded from the higher status. They were 
furthermore the first to rise to the dignity of 
cultivators of the soil. In common with all 
other tribes, they maintained a social system 
which had wholly disappeared from the conti- 
nent of Europe centuries before, and was there- 
fore totally different from any known to the 
Europeans who invaded the Southwest in the 
sixteenth century. Consequently it was never 
understood by the Europeans; and out of this 
misunderstanding has grown a general miseon- 
ception of the Indian. 

The social organization of the Pueblos was 
that known as “ gentile,” — i. e., by gens, kin, 
lineage, or clan, as it is variously called, as the 
unit of society. It was one of the oldest and 
most widely prevalent institutions of mankind, 
the almost universal plan of government of 
ancient society in each of the continents, and 
furnished the means by which society was 
primarily organized and held together. It be- 
gan in savagery, continued through the three 
sub-periods of barbarism as the race developed, 
and was, by such tribes as attained to civiliza- 
tion, brought to the historical period. It gave 
place to the establishment of political govern- 
ment after the dawn of civilization. The gens, 
kin, or clan, comprised a female ancestor, her 
children, and the children of her female de- 
scendants. The children of her male descend- 
ants belonged to the gentes, kins, clans, or 
lineages of their respective mothers and traced 
their ancestry back in the female line to a dif- 
erent ancestor. It was a fundamental law that 
members of the same kin were not to inter- 
marry. Hencea husband invariably belonged 
to a different consanguine group from his wife, 
and the children belonged to the kin of their 
mother. Hence what we would term “the 
family” was permanently divided. Each kin 
managed its own affairs, which, of right, were 
of no interest to any other kin. A wife spoke 
with her children, male and female, of matters 
of no concern to her husband and into which 
it were meddlesome for him to inquire. 


Marriages were arranged by the kins. The 
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man’s proposal of marriage was answered af- 
firmatively by the woman’s preparing food and 
giving it to him. If he possessed cotton, he 
forthwith set to work to weave a mantle; other- 
wise, deerskins answered the same purpose. 
These were shown to the bride’s mother, who 
was thereby fully made to understand their 
object. And when the time came, the man, 
with the consent of both her kin and his, 
wrapped the mantle or deerskins around the 
shoulders of the woman, and she became his 
wife. He was of course bound to provide for 
the support of his wife and children. Each 
kin held a piece of arable soil sufficient for its 
maintenance. When game is abundant, and 
in a country where various forms of cactus 
abound, the agricultural needs of the Indian 
are quite limited. Maize and beans are all 
he seeks to cultivate. To each adult male 
member of the kin was allotted, by common 
consent, a certain plot, on condition of im- 
provement by cultivation for the benefit of 
himself and his dependents. The products of 
his plot went into the storehouse of his wife, 
and, when once there, were under her control, 
and not to be disposed of, wholly or in part, 
without her consent. They were drawn upon 
to provide the daily meal of the household and 
the hospitality which characterizes the red race, 
and which, in the case of the Pueblos, was sat- 
isfied by setting before a visitor something to 
eat of what was always kept on hand. 

Each dwelling—consisting of two or three 
rooms, either scooped out of the soft tufa or 
pumice which formed the walls of some narrow 
cafion, or built of adobe upon a ledge, with the 
rocks of the caiion for the rear walls—belonged 
to the wife alone. In accordance with custom, 
she was its architect and builder, finishing it 
within and without. Everything within it, 
save the husband's weapons and scanty ward- 
robe, was hers. Her possessions rarely con- 
sisted of more than a yakkat (the Spanish 
term metate is now generally used throughout 
the Southwest), or slab for grinding corn, a 
few earthen pots, pans and jars,—one of them 
an urn containing sacred meal, occupying a 
niche specially prepared for it in the wall,— 
a few stone axes, some hides, deerskins, and 
cotton wraps. These constitute the household 
furniture of a vast number of Indians at the 
present day. The dwelling was part of a clus- 
ter or group, occupied by the entire kin, by 
no means regular in form, and sometimes ris- 
ing in terraces of two or three stories. They 
usually opened upon a common courtyard, 





from which ascent was made to the roof by 
means of a notched beam serving as a ladder. 
It was thus that access was obtained to the 
dwellings. These dwellings differed little from 
those occupied at the present day by the Pueb- 
los. They were more roomy, though not so 
well ventilated. A low door, closed by means 
of a deerskin curtain, opened upon the court- 
yard, and a porthole or two afforded light and 
some little ventilation to that room in each 
dwelling which occupied the outer tier in the 
cluster. The floors were thickly coated with 
mud, washed with blood, and then smoothed, 
by which process they were made black, hard 
and glossy. The interior walls were whitened 
with burnt gypsum. Sometimes a dado of 
yellow ochre was made around the room. The 
ceilings were apt to be covered with soot, ow- 
ing to the primitive arrangements for a fire. 
Into this dwelling the husband was received 
more like a frequent visitor than otherwise. 
Upon the floor of one of the rooms the wife 
and children slept from night to night. The 
husband quite as frequently slept at the estu/a 
of his clan as at his wife’s dwelling. Thither 
went also the sons of the clan when thirteen 
years of age, that they might learn the songs, 
prayers, and traditions of the tribe. 

The word estufa is Spanish and signifies 
stove or oven. Undoubtedly, the term was 
conferred by the early Spanish explorers upon 
the low circular building (rarely rectangular), 
with flat or rudely-arched roof, whence smoke 
was usually seen to issue, and whose exterior 
appearance was likely to have suggested a 
charcoal kiln. There was one for each kin, 
and one was used for the meeting of the wwit- 
yam, or council for the transaction of tribal 
business. The floor of the estufa was almost 
invariably subterranean, and the interior walls 
were whitened and then decorated with hiero- 
glyphic painting relating to Indian mythology. 

An aggregation of clans speaking the same 
dialect, and allied for purposes of mutual sus- 
tenance and defense, constituted the tribe, and 
necessitated some sort of political government. 
That government was purely democratic. Tri- 
bal affairs were administered and disputes ar- 
bitrated by the wuityam, an assembly composed 
of the tapop or civil governor, the chief peni- 
tents and chief medicine-men, the leaders of 
the two great esoteric societies, and delegates 
from each of the clans. The tapop was elected 
and liable to deposition by the uuitydm, as was 
also the maseua or head war-chief to whom the 
tapop was subject in time of war. 
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Mention of the penitents and medicine-men 
suggests the religious system of the Indians, 
so complicated as to refuse utterly to be re- 
duced to an intelligible outline. The words 
used by all the Indian tribes to denote worship 
have been translated “ medicine.” The art of 
healing is a part, but only a small part, of 
medicine according to Indian ideas. It em- 
braced all the magical arts. In each tribe 
“medicine” was in charge of the caciques or 
penitents, selected to do penance vicariously, 
and of the shamans or medicine-men proper, 
who formed an esoteric order in which they 
rose by long apprenticeship and by the initia- 
tion into one secret after another to a full 
knowledge of the magical arts. The shamans 
were divided into groups, each possessing as 
its especial and exclusive property, and guard- 
ing the secret thereof with jealous care, the 
incantations and magical charms relating to 
certain human interests. The yaya combined 
a knowledge of the essence of all magic, and 
were the prophets and priests of medicine. 
The chayani claimed the knowledge of magical 
curative power. The shyayak were the sha- 
mans of the hunt and masters of the incanta- 
tions used to charm game. The wakanyi were 
the shamans of war. As these shamans had 
the monopoly of witchcraft, when witchcraft 
was practised by anyone outside the order of 
shamans, or by other means than those em- 
ployed by them, the crime was a heinous one 
against “‘ medicine ’’ and punished by death. 

Assisting the shamans in their efforts to 
further the work of the shiwana, the beneficent 
spirits, in the sprouting and maturing of the 
crops, were two secret societies, in some sense 
rivals though not generally inimical. They 
were the cuirana and the koshare. The cui- 
rana were “winter men” and assisted the 
sprouting seed, and their “ work” of penance, 
self-mortification, and prayer was done in the 
spring. The koshare were the “delight ma- 
kers,”’ as the name signifies. They were “ sum- 
mer men,” charged with the duty of aiding the 
fruit to ripen. Hence they “ worked” by the 
same means as the cwirana in the summer and 
autumn. Both appeared before the public in 
the dance, either that of the wyash tyucotz, 
preceding an important wwityam, or that of the 
harvest. 

To write a story of real human interest, with 
such material as this mode of life affords, is no 
easy task. To make it an attractive medium 
for the communication of scientific data re- 
specting a prehistoric people, is still more diffi- 
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cult. But on the whole, the author of “ The 
Delight Makers” has succeeded. And if the 
witcheraft, dealing as it does with such incon- 
sequential things as “ black corn” and “ owl’s 
feathers,” fails to furnish a very thrilling plot 
in the early part of the story, when the plot 
changes to one of intrigue or tribal politics, 
and is merged into an inter-tribal war, there is 
no doubt as to the interest excited. And in 
the single love story which runs through the 
whole, we find that upon the stage afforded by 
the cliff dwellings of the Tyuonyi Caiion cen- 
turies ago, narrow though it be, the same drama 
may be set as upon the wider plane of our 
higher civilization. 
ArrHurk Howarp NOLL. 


RECENT BOOKS OF POETRY.* 


“Mr. Austin’s respectable and somewhat 
labored books of verse ”—these words of Mr. 
Stedman characterize, with perfect accuracy, 
the poetical work of Mr. Alfred Austin, now 
being reprinted in uniform volumes, two of 
which are before us. That the work is labored 
appears on every page; his lyrical sentiment 


* Lyrica Porms. By Alfred Austin. New York: Mac- 
millan & Co. - 

Tae Human TraAcepy. 
Maemillan & Co. 

Renascencr: A Book of Verse. By Walter Crane. Il- 
lustrated. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

Poems Grave AnD Gay. By Albert E. S. Smythe. 
ronto: Imrie & Graham. 

DRAMATIC SKETCHES AND Poems. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Tue Sisters’ Tracepy : With Other Poems, Lyrical and 
Dramatic. By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. Boston : Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

Tue Wires or En-Dor, and Other Poems. By Francis 8. 
Saltus. Buffalo: Charles Wells Moulton. 

OBERAMMERGAU, 1890. By William Allen Butler. 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

In THE Gops’ SHapow ; The Background of Mystery ; and 
Other Verses. By George Macdonald Major. New York: 
Published by the Author. 

Lerrer AND Spirit. By A. M. Richards. 
Cupples Co. 

Ercuines 1x Verse. By Charles Lemuel Thompson, 
New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 

Winona: A Dakota Legend, and Other Poems. By Cap- 
tain E. L. Huggins, U.S.A. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 

Epwarp THE Biack Prince: An Epic Drama.—A Poetry 
of Exiles.—Australian Lyrics.—The Spanish Armada: A 
Ballad of 1588. By Douglas Sladen. New York: Cassell 

Youncer AMERICAN Poets: 1830-90, Edited by Douglas 
Sladen, B.A. With an Appendix of Younger Canadian Poets, 
edited by Goodridge Bliss Roberts. New York: Cassell Pub- 
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and his patriotism are alike painfully artificial. 
It is likewise eminently respectable, for the 
famous couplet about Mehemet Ali is not 
fairly representative, and the respectability is 
notably enhanced by the dignified and beauti- 
ful mechanical execution of this collective edi- 
tion. An excellent illustration of the labored 
quality of Mr. Austin’s verse is afforded by 
the sonnet written to protest against the Chan- 
nel Tunnel. “Can it be,” queries the writer, 


“That men who learned to lisp at English knees 
Of English fame, to pamper womanish ease 
And swell the surfeits of voracious trade, 
Shall the impregnable breakers undermine, 
Take ocean in reverse, and, basely beld, 
Burrow beneath the bastions of the brine ?”’ 


Mr. Austin swells the surfeits of his verse 
with a great deal of this sort of mouthing, and 
the result is anything but poetical. Now and 
then, as in the sonnet, *“ Love’s Wisdom,” 
there is a note of genuine passion ; but in this 
cease at least, it is only an echo. The verses— 


“* Now on the summit of Love’s topmost peak 
Kiss we and part ; no farther can we go : 
And better death than we from high to low 
Should dwindle, or decline from strong to weak ”’ 


are too curiously suggestive of that marvellous 
sonnet ascribed to Drayton, beginning— 

“* Since there’s no help, come, let us kiss and part ! 

Nay, I have done. You get no more of me.” 
As an example of Mr. Austin’s best verse and 
of his most nearly spontaneous patriotism, we 
may take a stanza from “Is Life Worth Liv- 
ing?” 
“Not care to live while English homes 


Not live while English songs are sung 
Wherever blows the wind, 
And England's laws and England's tongue 


So long as in Pacific main, 
Or on Atlantic strand, 
Our kin transmit the parent strain, 
And love the Mother-Land ; 
So long as in this Ocean-Realm, 
Victoria and her Line 
Retain the heritage of the helm 
By loyalty divine ; 
So long as flashes English steel 
And English trumpets shrill, 
He is dead already who doth not feel 
Life is worth living still.” 
This spirited and ringing lyric goes far to re- 
deem the pages of turgid and infelicitous ex- 
pression in which it is embedded. Of “The 
Human Tragedy,” we can do nothing better 
than quote Mr. Stedman’s description. 
“The whole requires ten thousand lines, cast in ot- 
tava rima and other standard forms. The 
measures are here, but not their force and glow. 
movement is of the slowest, the philosophy prudish, and 








the story hard to follow: lovers are kept. from mar- 
riage by religious zeal; they don the Red Cross, travel 
and talk interminably, and finally are shot, and die in 
each other’s arms to the great comfort of the reader.” 

To the art of the designer, rather than that 
of the poet, we must credit the charm of Mr. 
Walter Crane’s “Renascence.” Upon the title- 
page and the two score head and tail pieces, 
simple but exquisite in decorative effeet, eye 
and thought are likely long to linger. Upon 
the verses they will linger not so long, for Mr. 
Crane has not the inspiration of the true singer. 
In fact, his work is more pleasing for its ideals 
than for its form. In both, it is closely akin 
to the work of Mr. William Morris, although 
distinctly inferior to that work in technical 
qualities. Mr. Crane is, like his friend and 
master, a socialist, and sings of a coming King- 
dom of Man with the fervor, although not with 
the eloquence, of Shelley. He thus invokes 
the spirit of the man to be: 

** Arise, and take thy throne, 

Upbuilt in ages long by stone on stone — 

The human spirit’s still aspiring stair 

Whose marble feet were laid in toil and care, 

And washed with tears, and worn in eager quest 

Of false and fleeting phantoms, seeking rest. 

But now thy feet are fledged and would aspire 

To climb the summit of thy hope’s desire, 

High where in sculptured walls and towers rise 

Her architecture, white in azure skies, 

_ Tinged with the fire of dawn above thy head — 

Ah! there, fair soul, thy marriage feast is spread.’’ 
This is a fair illustration of Mr. Crane’s work- 
manship, which nowhere can be said to rise 
above mediocrity. His diction is simple, large- 
ly Saxon in vocabulary, and marked by a touch 
of the pre-Raphaelite affectation. The most 
important of his pieces is the allegorical poem 
of “ The Sirens Three ”— 

“No More, and golden Now, and dark To be, 

Whose vocal harps are love, and hope, and grief,”’— 
which has been published by itself in book 
form. Mr. Crane’s ideal of a future Golden 
Age, in which Art shall walk hand in hand 
with Toil, and life pass for all unclouded from 
sunrise to sunset, is very attractive, no doubt, 
but we fear that it is still as much a dream as 
it was in Shelley’s time, and we doubt if its 
latest singer has any suggestions of practical 
value to offer for its realization. To the clear- 
est vision of our age it seems farther from re- 
alization than it did sixty years ago. 

The * Poems Grave and Gay” of, Mr. Al- 
bert E. S. Smythe afford fresh evidence of the 
talent of the younger group of Canadian writ- 
ers. Mr. Smythe is a facile versifier, and his 
work is nearly always pleasing. The poem to 
“Eva,” which he indicates as the first of his 
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efforts to appear in print, is as pretty as any- 
thing in the volume, and will do to quote. 


“High, high in the westerly sky 
Lingers the day as I linger by thee ; 
Slow, slow from the darkness below 
Creeps the night over the brim of the sea. 


** Soft, soft to the seabirds aloft, 
Whisper the waters that toss on the shore ; 
Rare, rare, from the mermaiden’s hair, 
Scattered and sparkling, the jewels they wore. 


‘* Far, far. there is shining a star 
Pure as the beacon a seraph would burn, 
Clear, clear, that poor wanderers here, 
Seeing it lead them. a pathway might learn. 


**Soon, soon, will the silvery moon 
Glow through a glory of lumincus mist, 
Pale, pale, in her vaporous veil, 
Down on the flowers that look up to be kissed. 


“Then, then, when the children of men 
Seal up their souls with a slumbering spell, 
Sweet, sweet—and till morn when we meet 
Angels will guard thee and comfort thee well.” 


Mr. Smythe has also penned a considerable 
number of sonnets, some of which are of ex- 
ceptional strength. We select that inscribed 
* To Her Whom It May Concern.” 


“* Canst leave the spoil of Eden on vintage morns 
To see the waste with toil and hardship quelled ; 

; Canst thou go forth as one who had rebelled, 

Still innocent, and meet the bitter scorns ; 

Canst take with me that journey through the thorns 
And thistle-fields, undriven—self-compelled ; 
Can Love be thy flame-swordsman, unbeheld, 

With sterner head than his who visibly warns ? 

God's consecrated curse be on us, then ; 

We shall fare forth unanxious, hand i> hand, 
To labor, prospering as our days increase, 
Redeeming deserts for the world of men ; 
Spring shall be with us in a winter-land ; 
Grief we shall know, but also love and peace.” 


The unrest of the modern spirit, expressed 
in verse that reveals a somewhat mystical strain 
of thought, is the chief characteristic of Mr. 
Block’s “ Dramatic Sketches and Poems.” In 
this, except for the mysticism, the author 
seems more closely allied to Clough than to 
any other modern singer. “The Inlet,” an 
excellent example of Mr. Block’s work, appears 
to us to bear out this suggestion. 

‘I watch the many-colored crowd, 
Passing me on the busy street, 


And marvel at the faces proud, 
Or sullen with low-browed defeat. 


‘** The blue skies smile upon the earth, 
The winds are with the clouds at play, 
And happiness had surely birth 
With sundawn of the perfect day. 


‘**T dream of all the secrets hid 
By placid brow or gloomy eye, 
As in some rock-built pyramid 
An unknown king or slave may lie. 


‘“*T feel the beat of every heart, 
And shed the tears tired eyes let fall, 
And thrill to know myself a part 
Of griefs that weary, hopes that thrall. 





“Oh, can it be that my weak soul 
Is but an inlet of the sea, 
And knows the outer sweep and roll 
Of tides that forerun Destiny ? 


‘“* If this be dreaming, let me hold . 
The dear delusion to my breast ; 
Let me grow fearless, overbold, 
And dare the noblest and the best. 


‘Children of one sweet mother, heirs 
Of all the hopes that thrill all hearts, 
And owners of the mystic wares 
That shine within the spirit’s marts, 


‘* Masters of space and lords of time, 
Wearers of robes that History wove 
In far-off looms of every clime, 
In snow-clad wood or olive-grove, 


‘Each soul instinct with all and each, 
We rise at last unto the height, 
Foresaid in strange prophetic speech, 
Whence every darkness melts in light! ”’ 
It will be seen that even this simple and ex- 
quisite poem is not without its touch of the 
mysticism that pervades Mr. Block’s work. 
We fancy that Emerson has done something 
to give this cast to his verse, but the influence 
of Plato, or rather of the neo-Platonists, is 
mainly responsible for it. Mr. Block has evi- 
dently read, not only his Plato, but his Ploti- 
nus and his Vaughan also, and the influence 
of these studies is both implicitly and openiy 
avowed—in “A Platonic Hymn,” for example, 
and in the beautiful « Dedication” at the end 
of the volume. Did space permit, we would 
gladly do justice to other aspects of Mr. Block’s 
thoughtful and sincere verse, to his ethical 
interpretation of the myths of Tantalus and 
Pygmalion, to his lyrics of nature, and to the 
more subjective utterance of certain of the 
sonnets that close the collection. As for, his 
faults, they are to be found in occasional un- 
musical lines, in the use of words and phrases 
that are unpoetical if not pedantic, in a certain 
diffuseness, and in that vagueness of expres- 
sion that accompanies mysticism and that is 
its inevitable penalty. 
Mr. Aldrich very justly remarks, in the 
“ Petition” placed at the close of his new vol- 
ume of poems: 
‘*To spring belongs the violet, and the blown 

Spice of the roses let the summer own.” 

But in adding 
‘**Grant me this favor, muse — all else withhold — 

That I may not write verse when I am old,” 
he seems to be forgetful that the “season of 
mists and mellow fruitfulness” has its glories 
also, has its aster and its gentian, vying with 
the fairest blossoms of midsummer or of spring. 
And, whatever the calendar may say, we shall 
not admit that Mr. Aldrich is old as long as 
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he is capable of producing verse as exquisite 
in quality as that of this latest collection. 
Indeed, we fancy that the true poet never 
grows old in the sense in which age means 
dulled perceptions and imagination that has 
forgotten how to soar. Was not the sublime 
choral ending of “ Faust” the work of four- 
score, and are not the divinest songs of Tenny- 
son those of his very latest years? Mr. 
Aldrich certainly knows his Tennyson, for he 
pays to him as graceful a tribute as it is often 
given a poet to receive. 

‘* Shakespeare and Milton — what third blazoned name 

Shall lips of after-ages link to these ? 
His who, beside the wild encircling seas, 
Was England's voice, her voice with one acclaim, 
For threescore years; whose word of praise was fame, 
Whose scorn gave pause to man’s iniquities.”’ 
And even if the author of these lines be but 
a “minor poet”—when such names are in- 
voked—we can at least apply to him his own 
words, and say that 
** We can poorly spare 
Even his slight perfection in an age 
Of limping triolets and tame rondeaux.”’ 
Most of the poems in this volume are of that 
faultless workmanship which Mr. Aldrich has 
led us to expect from his pen. “The Sister’s 
Tragedy” and “ Pauline Pavlovna” are dra- 
matic idyls of more than common strength. 
The poem inscribed to “ The Last Cesar,” to 
“The sphinx that puzzled Europe for awhile,”’ 
impales the memory of Louis Napoleon as 
effectively as does the more wordy scorn of 
Hugo or of Swinburne. And the delicate 
trifles that close the volume are examples of 
vers de société deserving to rank with the 
best in their kind. Few of our poets practice 
the virtue of restraint as does Mr. Aldrich, 
and how that virtue brings its own reward 
everyone may see who reads. 

When we reviewed the “Shadows and 
Ideals” of Mr. F. S. Saltus, we little knew 
of what it was the precursor. It seems that 
the manuscripts left by the writer at his death 
include sufficient verse to fill a score of vol- 
umes, and that the entire mass is to be pub- 
lished. We will frankly say that if “The 
Witch of En-dor, and Other Poems” fairly 
represents the character of this verse, the rest 
of it had much better be left unprinted. There 
were erotic suggestions in the earlier volume, 
but there was also much expression of thought 
upon worthy themes ; in the present collection 
there is little but eroticism of a very repulsive 
sort. The writer seems to have delighted in 
bestiality for its own sake, and his poetic gifts 





were too slender to afford any sort of warrant 
for this intrusion upon the public of his unclean 
imaginings. 

Mr. William Allen Butler has written, in 
monotonous rhymed couplets, a poem entitled 
“Oberammergau, 1890,” descriptive of the 
recent performance of the Bavarian Passion 
Play. As verse, the volume has no particular 
merit, but it is attractive in mechanical execu- 
tion, having very pretty covers, and being 
illustrated with reproductions of seenes and 
characters from the play. And it affords, in 
its introduction and notes, a certain amount of 
useful information concerning the history and 
meaning of the rite which it describes. 

Two prettily-printed little volumes of verse, 
the work of Dr. George Macdonald Major, are 
published in a limited edition for private cir- 
culation. “In the Gods’ Shadow” is a story 
of the persecution of the Christians in Rome, 
cast in the form of a Greek tragedy. The in- 
spiration of Mr. Swinburne’s “ Atalanta in 
Calydon” is obvious, as the following choral 
passage will illustrate : 

“* With man is the planting of seed, 
But the gods all the harvesting send ; 
With man the intent and the deed, 
With the gods the result and the end ; 
With man is the bow and the string, 
And the arrow that darts from the bow, 
But the gods guard the power of its wing 
And give it direction to go. 
For good or for ill it may be, 
For a crown or deserving of rods, 
But the fate every mortal will see 
Is foreknown and foredoomed of the gods. 
And Pain is the shadow of Pleasure, 
And Sorrow the spectre of Joy, 
And Shame but a different measure 
Of the Glory the gods would destroy.”’ 


“The Background of Mystery” is a poem in 
Spenserian stanza having for its theme the 
promise of the Christian religion as visioned in 
a soul inclined to doubt, but taking faith as an 
ultimate refuge. The following is a favorable 
example of Dr. Major’s use of the stanza which 
he has chosen : 


* The savage sword of bloody War — sheathed, 
And the first time in many weary 
Gp hodeintiensthaenaltenartanibed 
The benison of rest from strife and fears. 
The youthful bride was wed no more with tears, 
The trembling children bade their sorrows cease, 
For Janus’ gates were closed—like summer meres 
The states of Rome slept in the glad release, 
And all the world reposed in universal peace.” 


It would be easy to pick flaws in these verses, 
which are of the author’s best, but we rather 
wish to give credit to the sincerity of his pur- 
pose. In a prefatory note, he acts as his own 
critic, saying that the works seem to him “ lack- 
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ing in unity of construction or possibly are es- 
sentially unpoetical.” We fear that the latter 
of these counts must be admitted as true. His 
verses are lacking in the essential qualities of 
poetic form, both because they are roughly fin- 
ished, and because their writer does not seem 
to have a sense of the distinction between the 
phrase that is felicitous and the phrase that is 
not. He also takes verbal licenses, such as 
using “ tempt” as a substantive and “ rape” as 
an active verb, that are inadmissible. And his 
best notes are but-echoes of the strains of 
others, of Owen Meredith, of Swinburne, of 
Omar Khayyam, or of Tennyson. The follow- 
ing verses are good, but only because they sug- 
gest “‘ In Memoriam.” 
‘* But be this moral to my song: 
I hold by faith, though not by sight, 


That men must ever be the wrong, 
And God must ever be the right— 
‘* Right when he smites the hardest blow, 
Right when he veils himself in might, 
Right when our tears of sorrow flow 
And vainly still we peer for light. 
‘*T know not the result of things, 
But still will hope in all distress 
That out of human failure springs 
The harvest of divine success ; 
‘** That no malignant lust to curse, 
That not a pang of needless pain, 
Obtains in God’s vast universe, 
But all works some eternal gain.”’ 


The ery of a passionate soul for light, of a 
soul oppressed with a sense of the mystery of 
things, yet feeling that somewhere there is 
peace, is the burden of the sonnet-sequence en- 
titled «Letter and Spirit.” Its lesson is of 
faith and of stern fulfilment of present duty. 
Exquisite in form, and freighted with solemn 
meaning, these half-hundred sonnets make a 
peculiar appeal to the soul in that period of 
storm and stress which every strong soul lives 
out at one time or another. They are of such 
even workmanship that we may select from 
them almost at random. The following is a 
representative example : 


**God speaketh and saith: I do remember thee 
When thou wentst after Me in the wilderness ; 
No desert could withhold thee, no distress 
Of drought or fire, no peril of land or sea 
Could come between thy burning love and Me ; 
Where art thou now ?—Ah, Lord, Thy world did press 
With love that seemed more dear to save and bless, 
With life more near than Thine eternity. 


‘* But now, my Father, if it be Thy will, 
Would that I might return to Thee before 
The night, that even now is gathering cold,— 
Return! I will have mercy on thee still 
With everlasting kindness ; but no more 
Canst thou draw near with that same love of old. 


The pathos of this is the pathos of Arnold’s 





“Obermann,” and how beautifully is it ex- 
pressed! To “come with aspect marr’d” to 
the faith so easily acceptable when the world 
was young is all that is left for us moderns, 
upon whom the newer and better faith of the 
future has yet hardly dawned. 

Mr. Charles Lemuel Thompson, being con- 
veniently ignorant (or neglectful) of both syn- 
tax and accent (in proper names), reaches 
effects from which more plodding versifiers are 
debarred. He says: 


“*The hungry lions wait their prey ; 

And, Cesar, thou—the judgment day.”’ 
We fear that reviewers, whose raptorial in- 
stincts are well known, will make short work 
of such prey as is afforded by these “ Etchings 
in Verse.” Mr. Thompson sings of many 
themes, of Paganini, who “shambled awkward 
on the stage,” of an unfinished telescope, with 
a “glance that could rive the Pleiads,” and of 
the “‘avalanchine voice” of the Jungfrau, and 
unfailingly extracts a moral from each. 

The volume of verse bearing the name of 
Captain E. L. Huggins includes the titular 
poem “ Winona,” a few miscellaneous and 
memorial pieces, a collection of sonnets, and a 
large number of exceptionally good transla- 
tions, mostly from the French and Spanish. It 
takes a bold man to attempt an English ver- 
sion of Gautier’s “ L’ Art,” in view of Mr. Dob- 
son’s existing translation or paraphrase, but 
Captain Huggins has been that venturesome, 
and has done the work well. 

‘** Even the gods wax old and pass 
From high Olympus ; verse alone 
Stronger than brass 

Preserves to fallen Zeus his throne.”’ 
This stanza indicates how closely the spirit and 
form of the original have been reproduced. 
Probably no one could really translate the 
poem; the additional foot in each verse is ab- 
solutely necessary to give adequate flexibility 
to the thought. Another poem of Gautier’s, 
‘“« Shadows,” is particularly well translated also, 
and gives as good an example of terza rima as 
is often seen in English. Here are some verses : 

‘* Poet, alas! and lover, brethren are ; 


Twins of the soul, each hath his cherished dream, 
Some saint ideal, worshipped from afar ; 


**Some fount of youth, some pure Pactolian stream, 
Some orb that beams with sirange unearthly ray, 
Some flaming vision potent to redeem. 


‘“*The fount is dry, the vision fades away ; 
The mystic light that led them through the night 
Dies in a marsh, and leaves them far astray. 


“*O God, to tread but once by morning light 
The alabaster palace of our dream, 
Counting its colonnades with waking sight ; 
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“To greet the lovely images that gleam 
Athwart the gardens of our revery, 
And drink the waters of its mystic stream ; 


‘To make the plunge, piercing triumphantly 
The crystal vault, bring back the golden vase 
Long buried with the treasures of the sea.”’ 

Mr. Douglas B. W. Sladen, best known as 
a collector and writer of Australian verse, ap- 
pears as the author of several paper-covered 
volumes of varying thickness. ‘“ Edward the 
Black Prince” is the thickest, and examina- 
tion shows it to be a historical drama—Frois- 
sart done into dreary blank verse after the 
fashion of the old English chronicle play. 
“The Spanish Armada” is a ballad in two 
versions, the first having been abandoned (al- 
though here published) on account of a wholly 
unnecessary fear that it was too much like the 
“ Revenge” of Lord Tennyson. “ Australian 
Lyrics” is a volume of miscellaneous verse, 
and “A Poetry of Exiles” another of similar 
character, the license of the title being its 
most striking characteristic. We find nothing 
that is not commonplace, both in sentiment 
and expression, in any of these books. 

Mr. Sladen also appears as editor of an an- 
thology of “ Younger American Poets,” Can- 
adian writers being included. ‘ America Ni- 
agarized the world,” remarks the editor, and 
so he introduces the volume with a sonnet to 
the great cataract. Mr. Sladen’s plan does 
not include the greater stars in our galaxy of 
singers, because “ it would have been very im- 
pertinent to have incladed them without an 
exhaustive study of their works, in order to 
contribute something fresh about them—not 
to mention the dog-in-the-mangering about 
copyrights.” We offer this as an example of 
Mr. Sladen’s style when he forsakes verse for 
prose. Had he chosen to take up Longfellow 
and Lowell there can be no doubt that he 
would have contributed “ something fresh about 
them,” although not in the sense in which he 
uses the phrase. Mr. Sladen has a high ap- 
preciation of Lanier, and his volume contains 
two appendices by President Merrill E. Gates 
and Mrs. Laurence Turnbull, respectively, 
“giving the cult of the Lanierophant,” as he 
somewhat originally puts it. Mr. Sladen’s in- 
troductery essay is so full of striking phrases 
that we linger over it. He tells us that Mr. 
Stedman lost a fortune “ by no fault of his 
own, but by one in whom he placed implicit 
confidence.” Few writers would venture upoa 
so daring a personification as this. We hope 
that Mr. Stedman has now ceased to place im- 
plicit confidence in other people’s faults. Mr. 








Aldrich, we are told, “ whee achieved Sucnaiiien 
very like perfection within the limitations, 
which he would seem deliberately to have laid 
down for himself—except in ‘Wyndham Tow- 
ers.” The dark mystery of this statement 
we confess ourselves unable to fathom. Of 
Chicago we read with some amusement that 
“there is quite a literary movement there now, 
at the head of which stands that charming 
writer Eugene Field.’ We wonder if Mr. 
Field ever fancied that he was at the head of 
“quite a literary movement.” John Eliot 
Bowen’s translations of “Carmen Sylva” 
‘proved him a true poet as well as a true 
man.” We have no doubt that Dr. Bowen 
was a true man, but are a little puzzled to 
understand the nature of the demonstration 
alluded to. Turning from this foolish intro- 
duction to the anthology itself, we find an ex- 
cellent selection of work from over a hundred 
American poets, nearly one-fourth of the num- 
ber being Canadians. Good taste character- 


‘izes the selection throughout, although copy- 


right has in a few cases interfered with the 
editor’s wishes. We are particularly grateful 
for some of the Canadian poems—for * The 
Isles, An Ode” of Professor Roberts, and 
for the “ Death in April” of Mr. Bliss Car- 
man. We are almost willing to say that the 
latter poem is the most beautiful in the entire 
volume. We also learn that the author of 
the remarkable poem “‘ Monadnoc,” published 
anonymously about three years ago, is Mr. 
James E. Nesmith. 

A very different sort of anthology is the 
«Chansons Populaires de la France,” edited 
by Professor Thomas Frederick Crane for the 
series known as * Knickerbocker Nuggets.” 
The contents of this collection are real folk- 
songs, not literary ballads like those of Beran- 
ger, their composition dates from the unknown 
past, and they are anonymous, as all true pop- 
ular poetry must be. For some reason or 
other, it was not until well along in the present 
century that attention was attracted to these 
songs, and it has been commonly supposed that 
France was lacking in a kind of poetry that 
has long had a recognized and important place 
in English, German, and Scandinavian litera- 
ture. One has but to glance over the present 
volume to see how erroneous was that supposi- 
tion. Professor Crane supplies the volume 
with a scholarly introduction, upon which we 
have but one criticism to make. ‘So far as 


I know,” he says, “there is not a trace in the 
writings of the French romantic school of any 
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appreciation of the popular literature of the 
country. . . ~. One has but to glance over 
the so-called ‘ ballads’ of Hugo to see this.” 
To us, a glance at these ‘ ballads” —« Gasti- 
belza,” for example—shows a good deal of such 
appreciation, and the editor himself speaks of 
George Sand as calling marked attention to 
the beauties of French popular poetry. 


Witiiam Morton Payne. 


BRIEFS ON NEW Books. 


Mr. Rospert BucHanay, who has amused himself 
at quite frequent intervals during the past quarter 
of a century, by running amuck along the ways of 
contemporary literature, has gathered his strength 
for (we should hope) a supreme final effort, result- 
ing in an unprecedented number of slain and 
wounded. “The Coming Terror” (U. S. Book 
Co.) is the title of this finely frenzied volume, in 
which modern literary and other society is ravaged 
and laid waste, and it is made up of reprinted com- 
munications to newspapers and other ephemeral 
publications. He fires his blunderbuss recklessly to 
right and left, and, by a device similar to the false 
exit of the comedy stage, recurs again and again to 
the charge when we imagine that we have seen the 
last of him. Whatever may be the faults of his 
work, unreadableness is certainly not one of them, 
and his progress, as he goes slashing about, may be 
followed with the unfailing certainty of surprised 
interest. ‘The Coming Terror,” of which he first 
discourses, is that slavery of over-legislation which 
Mr. Spencer and others have taught us to view with 
so much apprehension. Mr. Buchanan is an indi- 
vidualist, but he is careful to tell us that he is also 
a socialist, and that Mr. Spencer is also a socialist 
without knowing it. He also tells us that he writes 
“as a pure optimist and sentimentalist,” and that 
Rousseau was as great a thinker as Schopenhauer 
was an insignificant one. But his judgments are 
not all of such hopeless perversity. He says, in- 
deed, that Ibsen is “a Zola with a stuttering style 
and two wooden legs ”—which shows that he knows 
nothing of “ Brand” and “ Peer Gynt,”—but he 
also says that the Audhild scenes in Bjérnson’s 
“Sigurd Slembe” form “what is perhaps the di- 
vinest love-episude in any language ”—which is a 
truth not greatly exaggerated. The statements that 
Goethe was “a tedious, a tiresome, and a dilettante 
writer,” and that his masterpiece is but “a common- 
place story of seduction, relieved by the cynical 
asides of a conventional Devil,” may be dismissed 
with a smile of compassionate pity; but there is a 
considerable measure of truth in the suggested criti- 
cism of a passage like the following: “In New 
York, and as far away as Chicago, Cockneydom 


yawp’ of Whitman, know not even the name of 
Hermann Melville, and have found little fascina- 
tion in the idyls of Dudley Warner or Charles War- 
ren Stoddard.” Cockneydom, by the way, is Mr. 
Buchanan’s name for the literary atmosphere which 
makes one’s own city—be it London, Paris, or Bos- 
ton—seem the centre of the universe; its visible 
embodiment in England is the “ Quarterly Review,” 
and Mr. Andrew Lang is one of the chief of those 
who draw from it the breath of life. We have not 
touched upon many of the themes of this miscellane- 
ous group of effusions. “The Modern Young Man 
as Critic” is one of the best of them, and makes 
numerous amusing observations upon Mr. Henry 
James and Mr. George Moore, and upon MM. 
Bourget and Maupassant. One section of the work 
is a controversy with Professor Huxley upon the 
rights of man, and another is a discussion of chiv- 
alry with Mrs. Lynn Linton. “On Descending 
into Hell” is an open letter of some two score 
pages, addressed to Mr. Home Secretary Henry 
Matthews, and protesting very vigorously against 
the imprisonment of Mr. Vizetelly for having pub- 
lished Zola in English. In this protest Mr. Bu- 
chanan stands for outraged human intelligence, and 
those who oppose him are logically bound to oppose 
Milton and Mill, the “ Areopagitica” and the essay 
“On Liberty.” 


One finds all the elements of an interesting bi- 
ography in the book entitled + The Autobiography, 
Diary, and Correspondence of James Freeman 
Clarke” (Houghton). The man himself is worth 
knowing intimately, his formative influences were 
of the best but belonged to a time which begins to 
seem somewhat remote, he was a leader both in 
thought and in action during some of the most 
eventful periods of our national history, while the 
seattered records of these things, in the shape of 
journals, letters, and memoranda of various kinds, 
have had the great good fortune to fall into the 
hands of Edward Everett Hale. Mr. Hale is an 
ideal editor in this case,— not only because of his 
trained literary sense and fascinating pen, but be- 
cause of his long friendship with Mr. Clarke and 
because his task of selection, arrangement, and fill- 
ing in of gaps, has been guided by his own perfect 
familiarity with the environment. At the age of 
fifteen, James Freeman Clarke entered Harvard 
from the Boston Latin School. This was the aver- 
age age of entrance students,—which fact would 
be remarkable except that it was a Harvard so 
very different from our present one. Although Mr. 
Clarke assures us that his class “did not promise 
much in college,” we find his descriptions of them 
very delightful. There was Benjamin Pierce, pass- 
ing by the novels, poetry, history, etc., of the col- 
lege library, and bearing off to his room as his 
chosen reading large quarto volumes of pure math- 
ematics; Benjamin Robbins Curtis, cultivating in 





spreads its propaganda ; so effectually, indeed, that 
young men have given no ear to the ‘barbaric 


ferensic discussions the qualities that afterwards 
made him so prominent at the bar and on the bench 
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of the United States Court ; Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
writing poems for the “ Collegian” and flashing out 
happy impromptus at their social meetings; Will- 
iam Henry Channing, beautiful in countenance, pure 
in heart, and exciting a mysterious admiration 
among his fellows. After these years of college 
and the Divinity School, Mr. Clarke entered the 
Unitarian ministry, accepting for his first charge 
the church at Louisville, Ky. But his main life 
work began with his return to Boston in 1841. 
It was a time of great local ferment. Anti-slavery 
leaders were at their best; reformers of every 
school had broken the bonds of church and of or- 
ganization, the word “transeendental” had begun 
to be heard; fascinating suggestions were in the 
air, and there were those who urged that by rightly 
developing the fit organs of the brain there might 
be produced, almost to order, poetry better than 
Dante’s or Milton’s, and science more accurate than 
Newton’s or La Place’s. All these interests en- 
gaged Mr. Clarke’s attention somewhat ; but to the 
end of his life his chief interest was to show that 
more might be expected of a church than churches 
were in the habit of attempting. Under the name 
“Church of the Disciples,” he gathered about him 
a company of people attracted by the simplicity, 
the boldness, and the fervor of the religious doctrine 
proclaimed in the pulpit and embodied in the con- 
stitution of the society ; and for nearly fifty years 
he lived and labored to prove that the mission of 
the church is to enter joyfully and fearlessly into 
every matter that concerns the welfare of man. 


Mr. J. M. Barrtie’s “ My Lady Nicotine” (Cas- 
sell) is not a book for the conscientious abstainer 
from the weed. It is rather a Smoker’s Own Com- 
panion ; and so strong is the atmosphere of tobacco 
about it that its yellow tinted leaves seem scented 
with the fragrant Arcadia Mixture which it cele- 
brates. Somewhere in London, it tells us, this 
wonderful mixture can be had. It is a perfect lotos 
among tobaccos ; and once one has fallen under its 
sway, all other tobacco loses flavor. The potent 
charm of the mixture draws together five young 
men who have chambers “at the Inn.” There is 
Jimmy Moggridge, a barrister and journalist in spe, 
who has his MSS. returned by the leading reviews, 
and who, by the irony of fate, edits a column in a 
popular juvenile magazine, “ Mother's Pets.” He 
smoked a cane chair at school, and has smoked 
ever since. Gilray is a comedian with an attach- 
ment to the tragic; and Scrymgeour, a dilettante 
who paints water-colors, is “so proud of his pro- 
fession that he gave all his pictures fancy prices, 
and so wealthy that he could have bought them.” 
Marriot is the sentimental one, who, since he holds 
such high ideals on the subject, can never decide 
whether he is really in love or not,—and so in long 
monologues he puts the pro and con of each case 
fairly before his hearer, ostensibly for advice, which 
he never wants, and really for sympathy, which he 
never gets. And as for the fifth man, the author, 





we ourselves may predicate of him that he is a 
young Scotchman with a genuine literary touch, 
a strong sense of humor, and better still (judging 
from this book), a sense of proportion,—from whom 
we may expect good work with something of the 
flavor of the Roundabout Papers. The true Eliza- 
bethan spirit breathes through the chapter which 
describes a supper given at the “Giobe” by Ned 
Alleyn, the actor-manager, in honor of the first per- 
formance of the Jew of Malta. All the playwrights 
are there, and as they drink, jest, and finally quar- 
rel, Shakespeare sits quietly by, and then—smokes 
his first pipe of Arcadia. And to nothing else than 
to Raleigh’s introduction of tobacco into England is 
due the marvellous outpouring of the English spirit 
of the days of the Virgin Queen! Truly, it is a 
lover of the weed who has spoken. It remains to 
be said that the writer of the book smokes no more. 
He has married, and his wife objects. And every 
day after dinner she plays soft music on the piano, 
so that he will not miss his pipe. And as she plays, 
he dreams of the days of briars and the Arcadia, 
and of his former companions, their likes and dis- 
likes, their successes and failures in literature and 
love. “After a time the music ceases, and my wife 
puts her hand on my shoulder. Perhaps I start a 
little, and then she says I have been sleeping. This 
is the book of my dreams.” 


A RECENT book of linguistics is “ The American 
Race ” (Hodges), by Dr. D. G. Brinton, and it is a 
study of the numerous American dialects as a basis 
of classification of the American race commonly 
but incorrectly called “ American Indians.” Read- 
ers of Dr. Brinton’s earlier works are aware of his 
attitude on certain important questions preliminary 
to such an undertaking. He considers that the 
earliest Americans came here as immigrants from 
northwestern Africa; that they appeared here at a 
very much earlier period than has been commonly 
supposed, having migrated in a primitive, plastic 
state from the primal centre where man as a species 
had originated ; that the racial type of the Ameri- 
can was developed on its own soil, and that it con- 
stitates as true and distinct a sub-species as do the 
African or the White Races. In the introductory 
chapter of the present work, he shows that the first 
inhabitants of the New World could have come 
hither neither by way of the Aleutian Islands nor 
Behring Strait, nor by land connection of the “lost 
Atlantis,” nor by junks from Polynesia, China, or 
Japan. A land bridge then existed between Europe 
and North America by way of Iceland and Green- 
land, and across this, where is now the compara- 
tively shallow bed of the Atlantic, their journey 
was made. In that portion of the country which 
lay east of the Rocky Mountains, and between the 
receding wall of the continental ice-sheet and the 
Gulf of Mexico, this immigrant from another hemi- 
sphere made his earliest home, and here he received 
those corporeal changes which set him over against 
his fellows as an independent race. Although these 
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changes took place at so remote an epoch, there is 
still a decided permanence of racial traits and great 
uniformity of the racial type. A considerable di- 
versity of linguistic stocks—about eighty in North 
and as many in South America—have been devel- 
oped, however, and these stocks, in the opinion of 
Dr. Brinton, offer the only scientific basis for a 
classification of American tribes. Certain resem- 
blances and differences separate them into five 
groups, namely:—The North Atlantic, North Pa- 
cific, Central, South Pacific, South Atlantic. Each 
of the groups has mingled extensively within its own 
limits, and but slightly outside of them. The author 
proceeds to take up in detail the traits and customs, 
the songs’ and stories, the myths and legends, as 
he has gathered them together by his minute and 
scholarly research of many years in his chosen 
fields of labor. 


In the volume entitled “ Lamb’s Essays: A 
Biographical Study” (Lothrop), Elizabeth Deering 
Hanscom has brought together such of Charles 
Lamb’s essays as are somewhat autobiographical, 
adding to these a series of annotations taken large- 
ly from the works of Lamb and his contemporaries, 
with the aim to throw, if not new, yet stronger, light 
on the personality of the “gentle Elia.” “Gentle 
Elia” and “gentle Shakespeare,”—- Swinburne has 
called attention to the fact that only to these two 
names in all literature is the tender adjective habit- 
ually prefixed; we are not content to know them 
simply as writers, we long to come closer to them 
as men. The compiler’s introductory sketch is a 
good one, the annotations copious yet discreet, and 
the volume desirable for any not so fortunate as to 
own the complete works of this most amiable and 
most graceful of essayists. 


Aut who love Nature and the artistic expression 
of the delightful feelings Nature inspires will find a 
never-failing well of joy in the writings of Maurice 
de Guérin ; and such persons will be glad to learn 
of the re-publication of his Journal in the dainty 
“Giunta Series” (Dodd). The translation, by 
Jessie P. Frothingham, is certainly an elegant one, 
and, in the absence of the original, seems an ade- 
quate rendering. Though gifted with rare genius 
and a discriminating love for classic beauty, De 
Guérin had a heart even more tender, shrinking, 
and religious, if possible, than that of Goethe’s 
“ Fair Saint,” and so he published nothing. But his 
unpublished works soon found fit audiences, though 
few; and in 1840, the year after he had died at 
the age of twenty-nine, George Sand gave to the 
French public, in the “ Revue des Deux Mondes,” 
his matchless “‘ Centaur,” with some account of the 
author and a few extracts from his letters. A score 
of years later, appeared two volumes of his literary 
miscellany including “The Centaur,” several poems, 
the Journal, and many letters. To this collection, 
that masterly critic Sainte-Beuve added an appreci- 
ative introduction, which has been translated from 





the twentieth French edition and prefixed to the 
present English edition of the Journal. It was in a 
review of the first French edition that De Guérin, 
ever fortunate in his sponsors because he appeals 
only to the most refined taste, was made known to 
the English public by Matthew Arnold, who assigned 
him a place as a poet beside Keats, and in some 
respects even above him. 


READERS will find Swedenborgianism presented 
in a very attractive guise in the little book entitled 
“ The Professor’s Letters” (Roberts). These let- 
ters were written to a young lady-friend many years 
ago, as we learn in the preface, by the late Profes- 
sor Theophilus Parsons, of Harvard, and were not 
originally intended for the public. Indeed, the 
writer would only consent to their appearance on 
condition that his friend should “ prepare them for 
publication herself, re-writing, and adding whatever 
thoughts were suggested during this work.” The 
eminent law-professor and writer on law was evi- 
dently a man of great spiritual insight and of deep 
religious convictions, as well as of highly cultivated 
mental powers; and his letters can hardly fail to 
be helpful to anyone who earnestly desires to lead 
the higher life. They furnish an interpretation, 
that has at least the merit of intelligibility, of many 
obscure points both in the Bible and in the writings 
of the great mystic. The anonymous editor, so far as 
we are able to judge, has done her work modestly 


and well. 


THOsE who desire a cheap and readable account 
of the life of Henry Ward Beecher will be gratified 
to learn that Mr. John R. Howard has re-published 
in separate form the Introduction to his edition of 
Beecher’s “ Patriotic Addresses,” under the title of 
“Henry Ward Beecher: A Study” (Fords, How- 
ard & Hulbert). It is to be regretted, however, 
that the book could not have been revised, at least 
so far as to remove sentences that refer to omitted 
portions of the original work as if they still formed 
part of the present volume. As Mr. Beecher’s 
friend and publisher for many years, Mr. Howard 
was specially well qualified to write these memoirs 
of the great preacher’s personality, career, and in- 
fluence in public affairs. 


One of the best, certainly the most readable, 
guide-book that we remember to have seen is Pro- 
fessor Charles G. D. Roberts’s just published 
“ Canadian Guide-Book” (Appleton). Equal to the 
famous “ Baedeker’s” as a compendium of fact, 
Professor Roberts’s book is unique in its class as 
possessing a decided literary charm. Its bits of de- 
scription, anecdote, chit-chat, and general comment 
are so good that one almost grudges the space given 
over to guide-book actualities. The volume is very 
compact, withal, and is prettily illustrated. The 
requisite maps and charts are provided, as well as 
a substantial Appendix addressed particularly to 
sportsmen. 
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BooKs OF THE MONTH. 


[The following list includes all books received by Tue D1au 
during the month of July, 1891.) 





BIOGRAPHY. 
Di of National Bi hy. Edited by Sidney 
Lee. 530 vols. Vol. XXVIII., Hindmarsh—Hoven- 
den. 8vo, pp. 435, gilt top. Macmillan & Co. $3.75. 


William Ewart Gladstone. By George W. E. Russell. 
With new portrait, 16mo, pp. 289. Harper & Bros. $1.25. 
ee The Barbarian Champion of Civiliza- 
in, D.C.L., calhes of "Teal ly 
and her Seelam. ” Tilus., 12mo, pp. 442. Putnam’s 

e Nations.” "$1.50. 


Recollections and Impressions, 1822 to 1890. By Octavius 
Brooks Frothingham, author of ‘‘ Boston Unitarianism.”’ 
12mo, pp. 305. G. P. Patnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

Literary Industries: A Memoir. 7. Hebert Howe _ 
croft. With portrait, 16mo, pp. Harper & Bros 


$1.50. 
Henry Ward Beecher: A Memorial Service Wy the Piy- 
mouth Sunday-School. we Address by Thomas 
a; Sq. 16mo, pp. 44. Fords, Howard & Hul- 
Paper, 25 cents. 


erp MISCELLANY. 


Begiuntage of Culture in the Ohio V. 
Ww Venable .D., author of “The 


Tenet 

Dream.” 8vo, pp. 519. Robt. Clarke & Co. $3.00. 
The Terror, and Other Essays and Letters. B 
= oo 12mo, pp. 385, gilt top. J. W. Lovell 





Impressions and Opinions. By George Moore. i6mo, 


pp. 346. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 


POETRY. 

Renascence: A Book of Verse by Walter Crane. 
edition, illus., sq. 16mo, pp. 163. Macmillan 

Lyrical Poems. By 1 Austin. 
Maemillan & Co. $1.75 

The Vision of Fg 4 Hill: A Legend of the Sierra Ne- 
= B T’Anson. Illus., sa. 16mo, pp. 150, gilt 

Pr P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.2! 

Poems th and Gay. By Albert E. S. ‘Sapte, With Por- 
trait, 16mo, pp. 184. Toronto: ie & Graham. $1.00. 

The Fate of the Leaf. By I. McC. Wilson. 
47. Cushing & Co. $1.00. 

The Devil’s Visit: Why He Came, What He Said, ete. A 
Poem for the Times. 18mo, pp. 448. Excelsior Pub’ g 
House. $1.00. 

Poems of Wordsworth. Chosen and Edited by Matthew 
Arnold. 16mo, pp. 407. Harper & Bros. Paper, 50 cts. 


FICTION. 

Earlier Stories: In Two Series. By Frances H 
nett. 2vols.,16mo. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 

St. Catharine’s by the Seer, A Novel. B eae Be- 
sant, author of “‘ at - Lyonesse.”’ Ilius., 12mo, 
pp. 392. Harper & Bros. $1.25. 

Iduna, and Other Stesiee. By Somes A. Hibbard. 
pp. 296. Harper & Bros. $1.00. 

The Price of a Covent; or, Semmee Pesthont, ( Countess 
de Mercoeur. From the French of Pierre Sal y 

is. 12mo, pp. 329. Cassell’s “Blue Li- 


Brunhilde; or. The Last Act of 9 By Pedro A. De 
Alarcon From th he Spanish by Mrs. Francis J. A. Darr 

A. Lovell & Co. 
NEW VOLUMES IN THE PAPER LIBRARIES. 
bet mmr International Library: Columbia: A 
Story of the Discovery of America, by John R. Musick, 


illus. 75 cents. 
An Artist, translated from the 


Limited 
& Co. $3.00. 


12mo, pp. 242, uncut. 


16mo, pp. 


Bur- 
$2.50, 


16mo, 


With portrait, 16mo, pp. 311. $1.00. 


Cassell’s Sunshine Series: 
French of Mme. Jeanne Mairet, by Anna Dyer Page; Old 
Raclot's Million ted from the French by Mrs. Ben- 
jamin Lewis; A Debt of Hatred, translated from French 
of George Ohnet, by E. P. Robins. Per vol., 50 cents. 

ate International Series: An Old Maid’ 's Love, by 

Maarten Maartens ; Sunny Stories, and some Shady Ones, 
Mle JH Payn ; My First Love and My Last Love, by 
H. Riddell ; "Sep flee and Divine, by B. L. 

Fargeon. Per vol., 50 cents. 

Lippincott’s Select Novels: Mary St. John, by Rosa Nou- 
chette Carey. 50 cents. 

Avqieew . Town and Country Library: The Three Miss 

by Ada Cambridge; A Matter of Skill, by Bea- 
triee Whitby. Per vol., 50 cents. 


MYTHOLOGY. 
Studies of the Gods in Greece at Certain Sanctuaries re- 
Eight Lectures by Louis ie 
12mo, pp. 457, uncut. Macmillan & Co. 


SCIENCE. 
Taxidermy and Zoilogical Colosting: A Complete Hand- 
book forthe Amateur. By William T. Hornaday, author 
of “‘ Two Years in the Jungle.”” With chapter on Col- 


Insects, by W. J. land, Ph.D. Tllus., 8vo, 
lenge Scribner's Sons. $2.50 - 


Electricity, and Its Recent A dione. By Edward Tre- 
vert, author of ‘“ tal Electricity.”’ Illus., sq. 
16mo, pp. 346. Bubier Pub’g Co. $2.00. 
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‘Appleton’s Evolution Series: The Evolution of Electric 
and Magnetic Physics, by Arthur E. Kennelly; The Ev- 
olution of Chemistry, by Robert G. Eccles, M.D. Each, 
paper, 10 cents, 

TRAVEL— GUIDE- BOOKS, 

The Voyages and Adventures of Ferdinand Mendez Pin- 
to, the Portuguese. Done into English by Henry Cogan. 
Illus., 8vo, pp. 464. Maemillan’s ** Adventure Series.”’ 
$1.50. 

The Canadian Guide-Book: The Tourist’s and Sports- 
man’s Guide to Eastern Canada and Newfoundland. By 
Charles G. D. Roberts. Illus., 16mo, pp. 270. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. $1.25. 

Appleton’s Handbook of Summer Resorts. With maps, 
ete., 16mo, pp. 202. D, Appleton & Co. Paper, 50 cents. 


REFERENCE-BOOKS. 

Chambers’s Encyclopeedia: A Dictionary of Universal 
Knowledge. New edition, Vol. VII., Maltebrun to 
Pearson. 4to, pp. 828. J. B. Lippincott Co. $3.00. 

American Dictionary of Printing and Bookmaking: 
Technical, Historical, and Bi hical. In 12 parts. 

Part IT., illus., 4to, pp. 47. H. aaeeel & Co. 


GARDENING AND FORESTRY. 
Landscape Gardening: Notes and Su tions on Lawns 
and Lawn Planting, ete. By Samuel Parsons, Jr. Illus., 
d4to, pp. 329, gilt top, uneut. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $33.50, 
Forests and Forestry: At Home and Abroad. Three 
Essays by Gifford Pinchot, and others. 8vo, pp. 101. 
Am, Economic Ass’n Publications. Paper, 75 cents. 


JUVENILE. 
Rob: A Story for Boys. By Margaret Sidney, author of 
‘* Five Little Peppers.” Mus. l6mo, pp. 245. D. Loth- 
rop Co. $1.00, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


How to Shade from Models, Common Objects, and Casts 
of Ornament. By W. E. Sparkes. Illus., 16mo, pp. 62. 
Cassell Pub’g Co. $1.50. 


_e By Henrietta Russell. 16mo, pp. 175. J. W. 

Lovell Co. $1.00. 

What to Eat, How to Serve It. By Christine Terhune 
Herrick, author of ‘* Housekeeping Made Easy.” 16mo, 
pp. 309. Harper & Bros. $1.00. 


American Leads at Whist: With Directions for Play. By 
Fisher Ames. 16mo, pp. 20. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Paper, 25 cents. 
JUST PUBLISHED! 


RARE BOOKS. 4\cn: cichey-rece, nrre 


type, Catalogue of Rare Books, comprising many relating 
to ANGLING, LONDON, THE DRAMA, and SHAKES- 
PEARIANA. Sent for postage—4 cents. 
WituiaM Evarts Bensamin, 751 Broadway, New York. 
Catalogue of Autograph Letters nearly ready. 


LIFE OF JANE WELSH CARLYLE. 
By MRS. ALEXANDER IRELAND. 
With Portrait, 8vo, 330 pages. 


The publication of the book is a literary event. It is a re- 
markable biography of a wonderful woman, written and com- 
piled by one in thorough sympathy with her sabject, from 


materials never before made public. The powerful side light | 


it throws upon the life and character of Th Carlyle will 





make this volume indispensable to all who venerate the genius | 


or are interested in the personality of the Sage of Chelsea. 
Ve.tium Crors (HALF BOUND), Git Top, $1.75. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & COMPANY, 
67 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY. 
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JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, 


Bavrmore, Mp. 


Announcements for the next Academic Year are now ready, 
and will be sent on application. 


Through Vestibuled and Colonist Sleepers 
Between Chicago and Tacoma, Wasb., 
and Portland, Ore. 


HE Wisconsin CENTRAL and NorTHERN Paciric 
lines run through Pullman Vestibuled and Colonist 
Sleepers between Chicago and Tacoma, Wash., and Port- 
land, Ore. The train known as the “ Pacific Express ” 
leaves the Grand Central Passenger Station, at the cor- 
ner of Fifth Avenue and Harrison street, at 10.45 p.m. 
daily. For tickets, berths in Pullman or Colonist Sleep- 
ers, etc., apply to Geo. K. THompson, City Passenger 
and Ticket Agent, 205 Clark Street ; or to F. J. Eppy, 
Depot Ticket Agent, Grand Central Passenger Station, 
corner Fifth Avenue and Harrison street, Chicago, III. 


LADIES’ STATIONERY. 


A few years ago, our fashionable peo- 
ple would use no Stationery but Imported 
goods. The American styles and makes 
did not come up to what they required. 
Messrs. Z. W. M. CRANE set to work 
lo prove that as good or better goods could 
be made in this country as abroad. How 
well they have succeeded is shown by the 
fact that foreign goods are now scarcely 
quoted in the market, while CRANE’S 
goods are staple stock with every dealer of 
any pretensions. This firm bas done 
much during the past two or three years 
lo produce a taste for dead-finish Papers, 
and to-day their brands of ‘Grecian An- 
tique,’ “Parchment Vellum,’ ‘Old-style,’ 
and ‘Distaff,’ are as popular as their fin- 
est ‘Satin Finish’ goods. The name for 


| each of their brands is copyrighted; and 





| 
| 
| 








their Envelopes, which match each style 
and size of Paper, are bigh-cut pattern, 
so that the gum cannot come in contact 
with a letter enclosed, during sealing. 

A full line of these Standard Goods is kept 


constantly in stock by A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Wabash Ave. and Madison St., Chicago. 
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EASY TO REACH MANITOU. 


eA PULLMAN CAR now runs from Chicago to Manitou Springs without 


change via the Santa Fé Route. 
and Colorado Springs. 


It passes through Kansas City, Pueblo, 
It leaves Dearborn Station, Chicago, on the Denver 


Limited at six o'clock, and reaches Manitou at balf-past eight the second 


morning. 


cars on any other line. 


No other line can offer this accommodation. 


You must change 


Pullman Palace Cars are run by the Santa Fé Route, without change, 
Chicago to Las Vegas Hot Springs, Denver, Colorado Springs, Pueblo, Man- 
itou, and many other “Rocky EMountain Summer ‘Resorts, to which Excur- 
sion tickets are being sold at 212 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 





INSURE IN 


THE TRAVELERS, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Principal Accident Company of America. Largest 
in the World. 

HAS PAID ITS POLICY-HOLDERS OVER 
$16,500,000.00. 

ITS ACCIDENT POLICIES 
the Business or Professional Man or Farmer for his 

Accidental 


{ndemnify 
Profits, the Wage-Worker for his Wages, lost from 
a Prine an ee S Sees. No 





yf Be pe 


‘olicies. Only $5.00 to Professional 
Men for each $1,000 with $0.00 Weekly | eng 
This issues also the best Lirz anp ENDOWMENT 
Pouicres in the market. [npEFEASIBLE, Non-ForFEITABLE, 
Wortp-Wivz. 


FULL PAYMENT IS SECURED BY 
$10,992,000 Assets, $2,248,000 Surplus 


ante! y+ tf - = ed 


AGENCIES Trt at if ALL IMI INP ORT AN t + eed TS 


. 7. Morris, 
Asst. Sec’y. 


S. AND CAN 
Ropyry DeEnnIs, 
Secretary. 


wv. G. OW... 
President. 


| 





STANDARD STATION ERY. 


Wedding Invitations. 


Reception Cards. 
At-Home Cards. 


STYLES in stationery of this kind vary 

but little from season to season, the ele- 

gance of appearance depending entirely 

on the excellence of execution and the 

quality of the materials used. /ffect 
' considered, our prices are the lowest. 


Menus. 
‘Dinner Cards. 


Luncheon Cards. 


The stationery of this kind that we pro- 
duce always bears distinctive marks of 
originality. We are prepared to furnish 
very handsome novelties in favors of rich 
and artistic effects. 


A. C. Wabash Avenue 
MCCLURG and 
& Co. Madison St., CHICAGO. 
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ESTERBROOK’S 
STEEL PENS. 


LEADING STYLES. 


Fine Point, - - - Nos. 333 444 232 
‘Business, - - - - Nos. 048 14 130 
Broad Point,- - - Nos. 313 239 284 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN Co., 


OUR FINEST 


PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS, 


In genuine Seal, “Russia, Turkey Morocco, and 
Plush,— Quarto, “Royal Quarto, Oblong, and 
Longfellow sizes,—bear the above Trade Mark, 
and are for sale by all the Leading Booksellers 
and Stationers. 


KOCH, SONS & CO., 
Nos. 541 & 543 Peart St, - - NEW YORK. 


EAGLE STANDARD PENCILS 


All Styles and Grades. 
Nos. 21-2 and 31-2 Special Grades. 
Round and Hexagon. Patented. 
The Best Pencils for FREE HAND and MECHAN- 
ICAL DRAWING, School, Mercantile, and General 


Uses. 

Our FINE ARTS. 
The most perFect Pencil made. Graded 6B to 6H, 
15 degrees; for Artists, Engineers, and Draughtsmen. 


COLORED CRAYONS. 
Over Fifty Colors. Preferable to Water Colors in many 
ways. 





Tue Stror-Gavee Automatic PENCIL. 
An entirely new article. The ne plus ultra of all Pencils. 


Spencerian Steel Pens. 


THE ‘BEST in the essential qualities 
of DURABILITY, EVENNESS OF POINT, 
and WORKMANSHIP. Samples of the 
leading numbers will be sent FREE on 
receipt of return postage, two cents. 


THE SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 








‘BOORUM & ‘PEASE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE STANDARD BLANK BOOKS 


(For the Trade Only.) 
25 SHEETS (100 pp.) TO THE QUIRE. 
Everything from the smallest Pass-Book to the larg- 


est Ledger, suitable to all purposes—Commercial, Edu- 
cational, and Household uses. 


For Sale by all Booksellers and Stationers. 





FACTORY, BROOKLYN. 
Offices and Salesrooms, - - - 30 and 32 Reade Street, 
New York City. 





HAVE YOU ever tried the Fine Corre- 
Spondence Papers made by the WHITING 
PAPER COMPANY, of Holyoke? You 
will find them correét for all the uses 
of polite society. They are made in both 
rough and smooth finish, and in all the 
fashionable tints. Sold by all dealers 
in really fine stationery throughout the 
United States. 





THE “‘MATCHLESS” PENS. 


HE superiority of the “ MATCHLESS ” Pens 

is attested by the satisfaction that invariably 

attends their use. The ease and comfort with which 

they write, together with their durability and resist- 

ance to corrosives, makes them unquestionably the 
best Steel Pen in the market. 








SAMPLES of the six different styles will be | 


sent, postpaid, on receipt of six cents in stamps. 
Price per Gross, - - $1.25. 
A. C. MCCLURG & CO., CHICAGO. 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDALS, PARIS, 1878 anp 1889. 


His Celebrated DCumbers, 


303—404—170—604—332 
And his other styles, may be had of all dealers 
throughout the world. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, NEW YORK. 
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THE NEW WEBSTER. 


SUCCESSOR OF THE AUTHENTIC UNABRIDGED. 
A GRAND INVESTMENT FOR EVERY FAMILY AND SCHOOL. 








From Oliver Wendell Holmes. WEBSTER’ S | From William ‘Dean Howells. 
Manca 16, 1891.—The great care which Apri 26, 1891.—Always a thorough 
has evidently expended on this edi- WEBSTER’ S | believer in the Webster, I am sure that 
tion of Webster's Dictionary assures me | I shall only have greater reason for my 
that I shall find it of great use to me as WEBSTER’S | faith in it as you go or to that final Univer- 
tee tpn mop pepe | Sclouse cf dha Regu Eeoengp ao 
to ‘orm use e i t! 
tools which crowd the workshop of hu- | N TE R N ATION A L | yam toe outies throughout the ary 
e Thomas ‘Bailey Aldrich. | INTERNATIONAL | From Fobm Greenteaf Witter. 
rom ailey ich. Aprit 1, 1891.—I more th: i 
Mancu 7, 1801.—The prafessionalman, | [_N TERNATIONAL | fd with the ability and thoroughness of 
Shak, ab epknaaientneber | have used the best available acholamsip, 
at . ip, 
tage ihe Ink this volume among is | DICTIONARY | and chao pai nor expense has boon 
‘ not think - ; ~ - 
valuable x mam of material haa eer be DICTIONARY | which the ef ep a ea 
been brough within compass of | largel increased 
py DICTIONARY this eon. =e ad 


THE VARIOUS BINDINGS ARE ESPECIALLY RICH AND SUBSTANTIAL. 


Descriptive Pamphlet containing Specimen Pages, ete., sent, prepaid, on application. 
FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


_G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., PusiisHers, SprinGrieLp, M ASS, U. S. A. 





T. Y. CROWELL & CO.’S NEW EDITION OF 
THE COMPLETE WORKS OF CHARLES ‘DICKENS. 


IN FIFTEEN AND THIRTY VOLUMES. 


ay Lng men rmy Uae ear Sbochune olition 
We beg Satpal chien teaver Oncaea ie 


POINTS OF EXCELLENCE. 
Tue Evecrroryrr Pe new large- 


i 
Fi 
ij 
i 
£ 
E 
i 
Hl 
f 
"A 


prise 
Pez, CrvutksHanx and others ; to these 
have been added 65 new cuts from etchings by yay 
ion, and a fine Steel Pi ortenit of 
Dickens, making in all 700 Futi-rack coumeene in 
the 30 volumes and 240 in the 15 volumes. No ornkr 12mo0 





Tue Brxpines have been selected with the view of obtain- 
ing the most tasteful cover designs and harmony in colors. 

Tue Resuur asa piece of book-making is highly satisfac- 
tory, furnishing a series of volumes creditable to the publish- 
ers and a pleasure to every purchaser. 

Ve tumes Soup —a — peng > pe 
ote or ee Tee. van arrange- 
ment will be appreciated by those those who fad i it more conven- 
ient to purchase one or two volumes at a time. 


PRICES. 


| Taurty-Votome Eprrion. With all the original illustrations 


by Phiz, Cruikshank, etc., and many later ones, to which 

have been = 65 new cuts from cubings by a an 
edition, and a steel 

in all, 799 full-page illustrations. Printed on fine = nad 


paper, large 12mo. 


30 vols., gilt top, ceth giltback . .... . . $40.00 
“ 6 ~ Cee LOO MMT ENCE 


Volumes sold separately in the plain back, cloth 
binding, at $1.50 per volume. 


Firreen-Votume Eprrion. Carefully printed on fine ma- 
as paper, with 240 full-page illustrations. Large 


Popular Edition, i vols.,cloth . . . . . . $18.75 
“ on * half calf, marbled edges. 37.50 
Library Edition, “ “cloth, ilt oe ..3 + See 
7 - “ “ halfecalf,gilttop . . . 45.00 


Volumes sold separately in cloth styles. 
ASK FOR CROWELL’S NEW EDITION. 
T. Y¥. CROWELL & CO., Pustisuers, 46 E. Fourteenth St., New York Crry. 











